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PRINCIPLES IN ETHICS. 
I 


N the present discussion I am going to assume without 
argument that the origin of moral judgments, and the 
final source of the confidence a man may feel that his own intui- 
tions of value are justified, are to be located not in ‘reason,’ but 
in certain pre-rational elements of impulse and of feeling. How- 
ever important the part reason has to play, it is not its work to 
set ultimately the ends of conduct and supply their raw material; 
and any attempt to give to it a primary r6le will result in turning 
ethical principles into abstractions that have no virtue in them 
for the actual guidance of human life. When one turns, however, 
to the education or development of the ethical life, the emphasis 
will need to be differently placed. What we call refinement of 
feeling would seem indeed to be in large measure refinement of 
perception. Goodness is hardly separable from a certain moral 
tact, a sympathetic sensitiveness to niceties of quality and con- 
duct; and progress lies not so much in strengthening the feelings— 
these may already be strong enough where they are actually 
evoked, as is shown by the ease with which even a hardened 
audience can be worked up over some fictitious case presented 
vividly on the stage—as in cultivating a capacity to see the occa- 
sion of sympathy in a wider range of situations, and a superior 
responsiveness to those shades of a situation calculated to evoke 
the inhibitive impulses and feelings. The callous man, on the 
other hand, is the man who acts to a morally irrelevant part of 
the situation. The unscrupulous business man admires himself 
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for his business acumen—a thing admirable enough in itself; 
but he fails to note how inadequate an account it gives of the 
total fact. 

I propose then to ask in what general form reason can be 
applied to the ethical life, as a source of principles to guide us 
in the search for our best good. A principle, we should note, is 
something more than a mere generalization, fact, or truth. 
Every principle rests indeed upon a foundation of fact; and it is 
necessary to emphasize this in order to repudiate again the 
notion that in reason we have an immediate intuition of absolute 
ends. Take any formula that has been proposed as a starting- 
point for ethics—the proposition that we ought to be reasonable, 
or that we ought to lead a unified life, or that we ought to work for 
the general good. Of each of these, as purely intellectual 
propositions, it is legitimate to ask the question, Why ought we? 
We reach no resting place till we get hold of something that is not 
a rational intuition, ora principle, but a fact. And since the fact 
can hardly be that we are always reasonable, or always unified, 
or that we always act for the general good, the ultimate thing 
we are left with is the fact of approval, as an empirical expression 
of human nature. Unless we found ourselves—for no one can 
tell why human nature is of this sort rather than another, or 
indeed why it is at all—so constituted that some things are 
pronounced good by us and others not so good, no ideal, or 
principle, or guiding insight would be possible. And this fact 
of approval, again, is only one aspect, in terms of feeling, of that 
larger fact of the human constitution which we accept on the 
strength of the established convergence of common sense and 
science. But to get anything we can call a principle, we have 
to go beyond this. A principle always implies as well a connection 
with human practice; it is a general truth which can be used to sug- 
gest to us what it is we ought to do. Accordingly, if we are 
to be sure what we are after in the search for ethical principles, 
it is well to translate the problem into these specific terms: 
Granting the existence of human nature and its wants, can we 
point out anything as in general necessary to the attainment of 
those ends which man will find himself permanently approving? 
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It will be noticed that the possibility of such necessary prin- 
ciples is supplied, without going outside the limits of an empirical 
view of the world, by the peculiar nature of the fact on which 
they rest. It is of course true that if human nature were to 
change fundamentally, the principles stating what is now neces- 
sary to its satisfaction would no longer hold. We have to start 
with man’s constitution as we find it, empirical and contingent. 
But this does not interfere with the possibility of real principles 
dealing with the ethically best, because ‘best’ is for us a word 
explicitly relating to man as he is. And we are freed from the 
uncertainty of mere empiricism, simply because our supposed 
necessity attaches not to a generalization of events and instances, 
but to the necessary connection between a want or group of 
wants, and the known conditions of their satisfaction. Granting 
both the existence of desire, and the world in which it tries to 
get expression—and both these things are facts that are practi- 
cally assured—we can anticipate further experience, and say 
generally, not only that men have commonly done so and so, but 
that so and so must be done. And the necessity remains whether 
or not men have done this in the past. This is, to be sure, in 
the end hypothetical necessity only; but since none of us have 
any vital interest in inquiring what we should need to do if we 
were apes or angels, the principles practically, though not 
theoretically, remain absolute. 

Before inquiring, however, into the general source and nature 
of such principles, I should like to go back, from a slightly 
different standpoint, to the basic fact which principles of guid- 
ance presuppose. In scientific language this fact is, again, the 
biological organism and its mechanism of instinct. These 
however are not the terms in which life presents itself to the 


natural man while he is actually engaged in living it; and it will 
be useful, in order to avoid ambiguities later on, to ask what is 
the translation of this scientific fact into more ordinary human 
discourse. The value of dealing with this preliminary definition 
first, lies in a temptation on the part of ethical philosophies to 
confuse the question of fact with that of ethical norm or standard, 
and to suppose that they are furnishing a guide to life when 
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their real task is still before them. A number of the phrases 
which philosophers have used to describe the end of human 
conduct, or the Summum Bonum, are in reality no more than 
descriptions in this sense of the de facto end identifiable with 
the character of life as such; they are blanket terms that do not 
by themselves give us any practical directions about the road 
we ought to take for the attainment of the best. ‘Thus even 
if it were the case that what every human being really is after is 
to secure his own pleasure, we should still have the ethical prob- 
lem on our hands: what kinds of pleasure are we to select if the 
end is to be successfully attained? 

Of the various formulas that profess to describe the character 
of life, that of pleasure is historically the most wide-spread; but 
its inadequacy has been so often pointed out that it is unnecessary 
to consider its claims here. All men, at one time or another, 
set pleasure among their aims of conduct; some men, it may be, 
make it the one rule of life. But that the normal mind reckons 
life only as a means to the gratification of its private feelings, is 
simply not the case. In instructed circles, a different type of 
formula is now therefore chiefly current, pointing back in one 
form or another to that scientific fact which traditional hedonism 
failed sufficiently to take into account—the biological life with 
its predisposed mechanism. The first way of putting the matter 
which this suggests, is that we stick to the fact in its lowest 
terms, and interpret life in accordance with the scientific notion 
of ‘self-preservation.’ And as a matter of fact such a formula 
has had a very considerable vogue. It is too simple, however, 
and too bare of content, to stand any chance of justifying itself 
to impartial inspection. To hold with Hobbes that men actually 
regard the preservation of themselves in existence as the one 
self-evident goal never to be lost sight of, is to be blind to the 
greater part of human experience; it gives no heed to the deep- 
lying recklessness of human nature, its fondness for taking a 
sporting chance, and is quite inconsistent with intentional 
self-sacrifice. Nor does science overlook this; and if biological 
preservation is its watchword, it at least is not self-preservation, 
but the preservation of the race. But this only brings into relief 
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the fact that life is more than biology. It may be so that, 
keeping to the purely animal plane, ‘nature’ is only interested 
in keeping the species alive—though the statement seems more 
poetic than scientific. It may even be that for themselves men 
ought to make this their sole aim. But it is quite clear that men 
do not make it their comprehensive definition of living. 

The more ethical form in which the same general point of 
view has commonly issued is much more nearly adequate. This 
is the formula of self-realization. It may be admitted that this 
phrase gives an account, and a fairly true account, of the psy- 
chological situation, just as preservation perhaps does of the 
biological. Life is as a matter of fact the expression or realiza- 
tion of the self, as a center of potencies and impulses to action. 
But the same objection can be brought against self-realization 
that applies to pleasure; self-realization, no more than pleasure, 
is the t!::ng at which most people are conscious of aiming. Some 
of them indeed do make it their aim; there are men for whom 
their own self-development constitutes the conscious end and 
motive of their lives. But this itself is enough to eliminate the 
term for our present purpose. Discussions about the self-realiza- 
tion principle have suffered from this ambiguity; the phrase is 
used at one time as a statement of what every act as a matter 
of fact is, and at another, when qualified implicitly in terms of 
completeness, or harmony, or all-roundness, as a specific kind of 
life at which some men consciously aim as the best. But as a 
statement of what all men do, it ceases to represent what con- 
sciously they think of themselves as doing; as a statement of 
what some men consciously set before themselves as an end, it is 
plainly not universal. 

Somewhat closer to the biological formula of self-preservation 
is another phrase which has played a conspicuous part in recent 
writings. If we translate into less literal terms that assertion 
of oneself, in the form of superiority over one’s surroundings, 
which self-preservation seems to imply, we might be led to think 


of experience as a striving after power—the consciousness of 
dominating the conditions of one’s life. Such a mode of expres- 
sion, congenial alike to a popularized theory of evolution and 
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to the natural human fondness for self-glorification, has been 
taken up and given vogue by a number of philosophic and 
semi-philosophic writers. That such a will to power may, in an 
aggressive personality, be consciously chosen as the highest good, 
history sufficiently shows. But to extend the title to cover 
dissentient ideals also, though properly interpreted it may find 
some justification, and for literary purposes may prove effective, 
will yet appear, from the very need of interpretation, not to be 
our normal human way of thinking of the comprehensive end of 
living. Men do not in any ordinary sense of the word simply 
want power. They want a variety of things in particular, of 
which power constitutes qualitatively only one of many char- 
acteristics; and while it is doubtless true that all of them involve 
energizing in some degree, it does not in the least follow that this 
necessary condition can adequately describe the concrete out- 
come men are after. 

Perhaps in view of the difficulty in describing ‘life,’ it might 
after all be left as its own interpreter; and indeed we know quite 
well what living means if we do not try to put it into words. 
But there remains one simple and unambitious formula which 
seems to me fairly successful in conveying this meaning, and 
which I shall find it convenient to use, and to presuppose in the 
subsequent discussion. Life, namely, means doing things that 
we find interesting and important. A common defect in most of 
the preceding definitions is that they suppose the eye turned 
inward to the self; whereas it is definitely characteristic of a 
normal and healthy notion of life that it should be disinterested 
and outward-looking. The self is indeed taken for granted; 
its needs and their satisfaction are involved. But it is the 
essence of the natural view that it should have its interest and 
its attention directed to things rather than to feelings, to a 
career or cause rather than to myself. Accordingly I shall, as I 
say, adopt this without further comment as a working formula. 

But supposing we are willing to agree that a search for con- 
genial tasks is an accurate and fairly adequate transcription of 
the end we set before us in living, our main work has just begun. 
What, we have to ask, constitutes a congenial task? What kind 
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of work in particular carries with it our settled sense of approval 
so that we pronounce it really and permanently, and not just 
‘apparently,’ good? Are there any general principles here to be 
discovered on scrutiny which will guide us in our actual quest, or 
are we left wholly to chance and the rule of thumb? 

Now if an ethical principle is a statement about what it is neces- 
sary to do in order to be able to lead a satisfying life, it is clear 
that we shall discover such principles, not in the realm of ‘self- 
evident truths,’ but by looking to the facts of experience, and 
trying to find out what these actually have to say about the 
possibilities of successful living. The most natural way to 
classify principles would therefore be in terms of the kind of 
fact to which we are appealing. And of relevant facts there 
are three general sorts. First, there are the purely formal 
conditions which success involves—the abstract methods, that is, 
that a human being has to follow if he is to get a chance at con- 
crete satisfaction. Second, there are the external conditions he 
is bound to take into account, since life involves not only desire 
and interest, but the surroundings under which interests have 
to get their fulfillment. And, third, there are the inner conditions 
in terms of the concrete potentialities of man’s nature, which set 
the lines along which satisfaction is possible. 

The first or formal principles are of two general sorts, both so 
obvious as to need no extended discussion. It is evident to 
begin with that, considering the sort of being man is, a successful 
life must be a rational life. It must not, that is, be merely 
impulsive and haphazard, but must submit impulse to rational 
reflection, and act only after an impartial scrutiny alike of the 
outer facts, and of the relative value of aims and ideals such as 
comes from deliberate self-knowledge. It is well to note once 
more that the maxim, ‘Be rational,’ does not of itself tell us in 
the least what is rational; as a principle it is purely formal, and 
no one but the abstract thinker, concerned less with life itself 
than with its scientific technique, would be likely to suppose 
that it covers our ethical needs. But as a formal precondition 


to any such discovery of the best life, it is quite indispensable. 


As the first formal principle, or set of principles, attaches to 
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the intellect as a tool of the good life, so the second attaches to 
the will. If no man can reasonably expect success unless he 
puts his mind to the business, so no man can look to getting what 
he wants apart from certain qualities of will. The world is nota 
place where feebleness, vacillation, laziness, are tolerated; this 
is something we can lay down a priori and universally. A pre- 
condition of satisfaction, and even, in almost every case, of 
avoiding disaster, is a certain capacity for effort, and a steady 
loyalty to the course of conduct which reason and self-interest 
have laid down. 

Bringing us nearer to the concrete facts of living is the second 
main group of principles, which come from the nature of the 
world that reason is compelled to recognize. They most of 
them fall again under two heads. On the one hand are the 
demands of biological well-being. Save for very exceptional 
reasons, a plan of life which ignores the primary demands of 
the body, leads to ill health or a constant overdrain of energy, 
encourages low spirits and depression, is a plan which we can 
say beforehand is not going to work in practice. No man who 
does not as a regular thing, in so far as it lies within his own 
power, wake up in the morning refreshed and feeling fit to tackle 
the day’s job, can flatter himself that as a human being he is a 
success. 

The second most general sort of external condition which 
enlightened self-interest has to take into account, is the social 
fact—the nature and disposition of our fellows. So long as 
happiness depends so largely as it does upon the way in which 
other men behave toward us, one who ignores this in his plans, 
and sets out as if he had only his own interests to consult, is 
acting like a fool. If we injure others they will be resentful 
and try to hurt us in turn; if we are proud and disdainful they will 
dislike and speak ill of us; if we treat them with a show of con- 
sideration we shall be more likely to get what we want out of 
them. Such facts are familiar to everyone. And in view of 
them we are often able to lay down with practical universality 
various principles of conduct; so long as men live in society, 
they cannot go to work to attain their ends along lines which 
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ignore the wishes and opinions of other men, and expect to 
reach their goal. 

Meanwhile such principles are hardly as yet constitutive of the 
good life; they are mostly negative, as the first were formal. 
And what we are most anxious to discover is, not what we have 
to avoid merely, but what we have to do; along what lines of 
effort and activity, positive and concrete, can we hope to find 
the satisfied life? And in order to clear the ground, I shall turn 
to begin with to two possible theories about the positive content 
of the good life, both of which I shall find occasion to reject. 
The first is the very plausible claim which sets out to find the 
governing principle of the moral life in terms of purely objective 
‘good.’ It has often appeared to philosophers and to moral 
enthusiasts alike, that the thing we ought to do, the life we ought 
to aim to live, is that which shall realize the greatest possible 
quantity of value. The plausibility of this becomes perhaps 
most apparent in connection with our natural hesitation to give 
an affirmative answer to the question, Ought I to be content 
with anything short of the maximum of good within my power 
to produce? If I have achance to create either more or less of 
good by my efforts, can I reconcile it with my conscience know- 
ingly to choose the less? 

Before starting to consider this, we should first make clear 
that we are not interpreting the thesis in a way to beg the 
question. Of course if by good we mean ‘morally good,’ or that 
which ‘ought to be,’ we can hardly escape the conviction that 
that which has the greater claim on our duty we ought to do. 
But this is to empty the supposed principle of any practical 
meaning. As a practical guide what it needs to maintain is, 
that ‘natural’ good, in its widest and most comprehensive 
sense, is capable of summation, and that our sense of duty arises 
only after we have completed the summation, and found on 
what side the maximum of natural good lies. 

A first objection to this is, that it presents us with what on 
the practical side seems an almost hopeless task. How in the 
world are we ever going to find in the concrete an answer to the 
problem, Where lies the greatest amount of absolute good? 
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It would be bad enough even were we all agreed on the comparison 
of various goods, and knew just how much weight ought to attach 
in our calculation to the creation of an object of beauty, say, 
as over against an equal effort spent in health-producing exercise, 
or in giving good advice to our friends—all of them supposedly 
goods of a sort. The mere quantitative complexity is itself 
enough to destroy any real chance of ever coming to a rational 
conclusion. Ethics, to be sure, need not set its demand quite 
so high as this; it might be content with such factors as the human 
mind could reasonably be expected to lay hold of. But even 
this would at each moment of choice set a painful and laborious 
task of calculation, which at least would be likely to prove fatal 
to the freshness and spontaneity of the moral life. But now 
the supposition that the factors, though numerous, are in them- 
selves unambiguous, and that there is no particular difficulty in 
ranking simple goods, is of course quite contrary to fact. Not 
only do men fail to agree, but no man agrees with himself at 
all times; and often his judgment about the relative value of 
things in themselves is in the highest degree tentative and un- 
certain. 

But there is a more fundamental defect in the method proposed. 
It is important, if we are ever to expect any definite guidance in 
the good life, and are not to be put off with abstractions, to 
emphasize the fact that the good is, up to a point, incurably 
specific and individual. One of the most serious failings of 
ethical thought has been its imperfect vision of the multiplicity 
of human ideals. In its sense for the urgent need of introducing 
unity and harmony into the ethical experience, it has tended to 
ignore the individual aspect which ideals must take on before 
they are fit to stand for anything that real human beings actually 
want. In this tendency it has been backed and abetted by one 
of the most universal of human failings. The principle, Live 
and let live, seldom has played any but a very modest réle in 
history. Our first reaction toward national and racial ideals 
other than our own is that of intolerance; and if experience and 
necessity have compelled the Englishman, say, to give up part 
of his natural contempt for the frog-eating Frenchman, he still 
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retains it almost in full measure in the case of more backward 
peoples. That China or India should have any real contribution 
to offer to the science of living, is to the natural mind unthinkable. 
Even so near a neighbor as the Irishman is an unfortunate 
mistake of nature, rather than a possible enrichment to the 
content of the universal life. And this is true equally of class 
and individual ideals. Indeed the intolerance is apt to be more 
pronounced in proportion as ideals are held more strongly and 
sincerely. The easy-going man of the world may be willing to 
grant the same indulgence to his neighbors that he claims for 
himself; but the idealist, the enthusiast, is more often than not 
so intrigued with his own more excellent way that he is impatient 
of a different valuation, even when he is not ready to set to 
work to make it practically as unpleasant as possible for those 
who show other preferences. 

In view of the plain fact, then, that men are differently built, 
with a bent toward widely various kinds of work and interest, 
no rational principle taken by itself can possibly tell us what 
sort of life in the concrete a man is suited to. The true fact lies 
below the surface of the rational consciousness, and can be 
discovered only by an experiment in living. This experimenting 
each man has in the end to do for himself; and the result at which 
he arrives will be true for himself and not for his neighbors. 
There are innumerable ways of accomplishing good in the world, 
with wide differences of quantitative result; and it is not reason- 
able to call upon any man to adjust his own life to these objective 
possibilities independently of the sort of thing for which he is 
himself particularly fitted, his fitness being evidenced to himself 
in the end by the call he feels, and the assured content that 
comes to him in the process. 

Such an insistence on individual liking as the primary deter- 
minant of the personal ideal, as against an appeal to objective 
and absolute standards, will doubtless seem to some too little 
strenuous, and too indifferent to the lofty character of duty and 
the dominant claims of the good. It is always possible to bring 


about in oneself a feeling of unworthiness by contrasting the 
needs of the world with the actual achievements of any individual 
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life, and so to leave an uneasy sense that we have no right to 
insist upon personal claims to satisfaction. Such a feeling is a 
useful element in human nature for heightening the quality of 
experience, and spurring men to larger endeavor; but like any 
other human feeling it will, if we detach it from its instrumental 
service and hold it alone before the mind, get out of perspective, 
and carry an emotional insistence which reason fails to justify. 
It is perhaps best answered by letting it have in imagination 
its way, and then asking whether the results appeal to our sense 
of approval. And when I ask, Does the life which, in spite of 
achievement, fails of permanent content and satisfaction in the 
career which it has chosen, really justify itself to me as a good 
life, one that is successful and that has achieved its end? I can 
only reply that it does not. Of course one might conceivably 
maintain that only in a life-long sacrifice of personal interests 
does true satisfaction lie; and that there are natures of which 
this may be so is very probable. The feeling of ‘unworthiness’ 
sometimes becomes so abnormally acute as to spoil the most 
innocent forms of personal realization, and to sting its victim 
into a constant crucifixion of his natural desires. But that such 
a thing is generally so of mankind is not in the least true. 
Indeed one of the things that ethical wisdom is constantly called 
upon to combat, is this belief that mere attainment, work done, 
going after results, is the true way of life, even though in them- 
selves the results are what we commonly approve as good. 
But, it may be said, is there not, in fact, a value in achievement 
even apart from whether it makes the man who dves the work 
for other people. 





happy in the doing? To be sure there may be 
But a theory which starts to find the clue to a successful life in 
its social effects can hardly universalize itself. What of these 
others who enjoy the fruits of a man’s unenjoying toils? why 
should they have more enjoyment than he? And if they too are 
to sacrifice happiness in work to the creation of commodities 
for their neighbors, in the end everybody alike fails of satisfaction. 
But also there is an empirical answer which goes a long way toward 
rebutting such a claim—the fact that on the whole, and in the 
long run, it is very doubtful whether the sum total of goods is 
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really increased by toil which is not the outcome of personal 
appreciation. Unless one is obsessed by the idea of pure quan- 
tity, he must recognize that a great deal of even conscientious 
work is done which the world would be quite as well off without. 
Quality, on the other hand, almost invariably comes from the 
man who is interested in his job. 

And there is a further qualification which may help to quiet 
the distinction between our career in the 





moralistic scruples, 
large, in so far as we can aim at it with conscious deliberation 
and foresight, and the emergencies which, in a world like the 
present one, constantly intrude themselves upon us. Now 
these last present themselves not seldom to our natural moral 
feeling as exceptions to the general principle of ‘living one’s own 
life.’ In so far as a man can plan his life for himself,—and more 
and more this is coming to represent one of the necessary re- 
quirements of a tolerable social order,—then it ought not in the 
normal mind to give rise to the least sense of unworthiness when 
he deliberately seeks to know his own wants and interests, and 
to shape his career so as to the fullest extent possible to give 
play to these, and evoke thereby the greatest satisfaction open 
to his nature. But it is only within limits that we can thus 
determine our field of conduct. Life presents many hard-and- 
fast choices. Demands are made quite independently of any 
will of ours; responsibilities are put upon us by circumstances 
beyond our control. Now when such occasions arise, it is often, 
to be sure, still possible to evade the responsibilities that would 
lead us into uncongenial fields, and to stick to the pleasanter 
paths to which our natural likings point us; and it is not necessary 
to pronounce upon the nature of what in such a dilemma it is 
our duty to choose. This is indeed indeterminable, except in 
view of the special circumstances of the particular case. Often 
a wrong perspective makes such external claims seem far more 
important than they really are, and they ought not to be allowed 
to interfere with our fixed plans, and to dissipate our lives. 
But there will be little question that while we do not call upon 
a man in the abstract to sacrifice to impersonal demands the 
interests which appeal to him individually, we do normally tend 
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to despise the person who cannot on occasion, for due cause 
shown, subordinate his private scheme of life to some larger 
and less personally appealing cause. Thus I doubt if there 
would be any general condemnation of the life of the recluse as 
such. Anyone who felt that for him the good was to be attained 
by withdrawing from the conflict of the world would not be 
regarded as of the highest human type; but he would hardly be 
of necessity morally despised. But a recluse who should persist 
in his seclusion when he might render important service to his 
country at war, would most certainly arouse in us a feeling of 
moral reprobation. And situations the same in principle arise 
constantly in the course of the most normal living. The very 
commitment to a given line of conduct automatically gives 
rise to responsibilities which do not limit themselves to our 
prearranged plans. And when responsibilities are assumed, or 
imposed, we cannot judge the man who does not meet them 
with some regard to the relative quantitative importance of 
interests, without a feeling of distaste. 

This is the truth contained in the ethical principle, ‘my 
vocation and its duties.’ Such a principle is defective in the 
form in which it has sometimes been defended, because it inclines 
to think of my ‘vocation’ as settled for me; it minimizes the 
essential need that I should be enabled to choose my own voca- 
tion and adopt it freely, and so lends itself to a political and social 
conservatism. But when we have once allowed that ‘vocation’ is 
something which ought of itself to be determined from within, and 
that social arrangements should be directed to this end, there 
still remains a large field within which, if | am to be able to 
retain my self-respect, duty must help to shape my life as well 
as inclination; since a vocation once assumed can only be carried 
on in a world constantly presenting me with unwelcome alter- 
natives, which however I can ignore only at the risk of feeling 
degraded in my own eyes. Nor, of course, is it possible to free 
ourselves entirely from the coércion of circumstances even in 
the choice of a vocation at the start. A man of conscience, 
born to high rank or vast wealth, and so made responsible for 


large interests in terms of possible human welfare, or one whom 
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chance has shouldered with an enterprise which it then seems 
cowardly to desert, or who is conscious in himself of powers 
to meet some crisis for which no one else seems to have the 
ability or the will—such an one may find it his duty to sacrifice 
those ends which he really is eager for, and endure, in his voca- 
tion, the exactions of an uncongenial taskmaster. One might 
fairly be asked to test such an instance very carefully, and first 
make sure he is not under the influence of the romantic illusion. 
It is not always that the facts bear out this assumption of a 
man’s indispensableness; and it may very well be false pride, 
or an unacknowledged hankering after all for the perquisites of 
his position, which prevents him from finding a substitute, and 
turning to ways that attract him. Still in principle the thing 
does exist. And where it exists, it will seem to reverse at times 
the relative rank of duty and inclination, and substitute con- 
siderations of purely objective value for the more personal appeal 
of this or that particular form of good; though I still contend that 
normally this impersonal calculation is subordinate to the ends 
chosen for us by our constitution. The ideal of ‘living one’s 
own life’ is not, then, one to be accepted uncritically; it needs 
limitations and qualifications. But since, to set the limits, we 
need the help of principles not yet fully determined, I shall 
postpone any further remarks to a later point. All I am con- 
cerned at present to maintain is, that in general the good life is 
not an abstraction, but the life that satisfies some individual 
man; and he therefore can expect no real guidance till he sees the 
relevancy to the problem of the personal leadings that alone give 
‘satisfaction’ a meaning. And accordingly the attempt to 
meet the problem of duty by an objective and impersonal cal- 
culation of the good, is bound to be a failure. 

If, therefore, we are to discover principles that will help in 
assigning actual content to the good life, it must be in connection 
with a scrutiny of human nature itself, on the side of its concrete 
springs of action. Here interests of various kinds exist which 
constitute my being; can we lay down generally how they 
must be utilized? 

The first and most obvious possibility is one that has already 
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met us im connection with the self-realization formula. If 
competing interests are present, it might seem that if we can hit 
upon some adjustment that will measurably satisfy both, we 
are better off than if we had to sacrifice one to the other. Inclu- 
siveness, therefore, or rational completeness, has been a familiar 
thesis of naturalistic systems of ethics; and it leads itself to a 
practical ideal of life which has had a wide vogue. 

But when we translate this into concrete situations, we dis- 
cover empirically that at least it cannot be followed blindly. 
Purely as a matter of expediency and fact, it may often seem 
the wiser course to sacrifice some impulses to others. To 
combine them in anything like the form in which they actually 
lay hold upon desire, will inevitably in many instances be possible 
only through a compromise which abates something of their full 
pretensions; and quite conceivably the sum of losses may be 
greater than if we had frankly thrown overboard the weaker 
interest. Indeed, it would seem as if this were almost necessarily 
true when we take things on a scale large enough. The general 
experience of mankind bears out the claim that the average 
person at least is more likely to find satisfaction through self- 
limitation, than by spreading himself out too thin. We should 
doubtless like, if we could, to develop all our tastes; but the 
limitations of action have to be recognized. Our powers are 
not capable indefinitely of being extended, and the outer world 
takes no apparent interest in rendering successful compromises 
always easy; sacrifice is a plain necessity. Limitation, to be sure, 
does not need to mean narrowness. The narrow man is the 
man who not only decides that he cannot do everything, and 
so specializes; he is one who also thereupon loses interest in the 
things he has rejected, and so limits outlook and sympathy as 
well as action. And there really is no reason why this should 
be, or why a man should not continue to cultivate a friendly 
concern for many things in which he cannot hope to take an 
active part; he does not even need to follow them closely, so long 
as he maintains an open and receptive mind. But because we 
can still retain our interest in this sense, it would be absurd to 
say that there has been no sacrifice in the sense the principle 
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deprecates. The interest of mental participation is not the 
interest of active participation. I may retain a fondness for 
concerts, and still regret that I was unable to carry on my music; 
a sympathy for literary, or political, or benevolent enterprises 
no more fully satisfies my suppressed ambitions along such lines, 
than a sympathy for lovers is a substitute for marriage. 

Of course it is so that by taking the matter firmly in hand, and 
making it the one business of his life to secure for himself a fully 
rounded development, a man may come indefinitely closer to 
the goal, even if it remains in strictness unattainable. This 
stands as one of the accredited human ideals. But it very 
certainly would not be generally accepted as the one ideal by 
which all others are to be tested. Indeed it has plain deficiencies 
of its own. It can be lived most successfully, to speak in terms 
of paradox, when the full life is itself the expression of a narrow 
and special interest. Goethe is likely to remain for some time 
the best exemplar of the type; and we may tolerate in a man like 
Goethe what in the mere dilettante we should cordially detest, 
because after all Goethe is always the workman, the artist. 
He is not living simply for the sake of his own beautiful life, but 
to utilize the results of experience for literary purposes; it is 
his literary specialization which excuses, in so far as it does 
excuse, the sentimentalisms of the ‘full life.’ But even in Goethe 
the ideal does not stand the test of reflective appreciation. Self- 
realization is after all self-centered, and therefore petty when we 
put it alongside the bigger world. ‘‘ Very early,” writes Margaret 
Fuller of herself, “‘I knew that the only object in life was to 
grow.” To grow is certainly highly to be desired. But to 
make the inner process of growth itself the professed object of 
our ambition is precisely the dubious point in the ideal. It 
assumes that the most interesting thing in the universe is oneself 
—a natural supposition which experience may be expected to 
dispose us to find questionable. There is a vast difference be- 
tween taking a wide interest in things because they are interesting, 
and taking a wide interest because the interests are ours, and 
what we have in view is to develop our capacities. The last 
motive is quite proper as a secondary motive, which serves 
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incidentally to correct our natural indolence But to transform 
it into the one main thing worth seeking is to get it badly out of 
perspective. It might perhaps be claimed that the principle of 
‘inclusiveness’ is satisfied to accept objective interests; but in 
point of fact its logic lends itself almost inevitably to the self- 
realization formula. If the ‘complete life’ is our goal, then it 
is bound to be a matter of regret if any part of ourselves fails of 
development, and our eyes will need constantly to be directed 
inward to guard against a loss of opportunity through inadver- 
tence. A disinterested interest in things, on the other hand, is 
more than likely to supplant and interfere with the compromising 
instinct; in the pressure of weighty issues gripping our attention, 
lesser matters will often seem impertinent, and the demand that 
we salvage all our personal assets rather trivial. And when an 
interest in things and issues holds us, we can afford such a large 
indifference. If I do not see to my own cultivation, no one will 
attend to it for me, and the end remains unattained. But 
causes may still be achieved apart from me, and probably even 
better achieved. It would be the height of self-conceit to suppose 
that because I am not there to look after things they will not be 
done; and so without self-condemnation I can usually make my 
option for the special interests that are mine, and still feel that 
the world is safe. 

Of course it must be granted, again, that self-realization has 
an important regulative value. But this value can be interpreted 
in different terms. Its real and undeniable meaning seems in 
substance rather this, that the successful life must needs be 
organized. But the basis of the organization will much better 
be looked for, not in the ‘self,’ but in a controlling interest or 
task. The only way to escape distraction, dissipation of energy, 
constant hesitation and vacillation through the need of canvassing 
over again at each new crisis the relative value to be placed on 
competing claims, is that a man commit himself definitely, and 
make up his mind that here rather than there the interest lies 
which is capable of gripping him, and keeping him steadily and 
pleasantly at his work, without a constant unsettling of the con- 
ditions of effective and forward-moving action. Now here we 
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have a real principle of subordination; other things are good in 
proportion as they lend themselves to the accomplishment of 
this main design, or at least do not actively impede it. Sub- 
ordination to the ‘self,’ on the contrary, has no plain meaning, 
unless we fall back on the outworn notion of ‘faculties’ standing 
to one another in some inherent relationship of worth. As a 
working tool, the ‘whole’ is thus no standard fact of human 
nature. Neither the whole, nor what is meant in the concrete 
by subordination to the whole, is determinable until the partic- 
ular task is chosen; and what that central organizing fact shall 
be, we cannot discover without an experimental appeal to the 


individual case. 
A. K. RoGERs. 

















PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE. 


~T. AUGUSTINE said that he knew what time was, so long 
as he was not asked to define it. It is quite usual to have 
trouble in defining terms which we use and understand without 
feeling any trouble. When a term is thus usable without being 
definable, usually “‘the thing which we understand by it is far 
from a simple and determinate idea in the minds of most men, 
and it is therefore liable to uncertainty and confusion.”” Burke 
had “‘no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy for 
the cure of this disorder,’’' but it is often possible to discover, 
by steady, prolonged inspection, what we do mean by many 
terms which elude our first efforts to snatch their definition. 
The word ‘common,’ for example, in the phrase ‘common 
sense’ fairly obviously refers, in ordinary life, to the objects of 
human activities, and to their adequate handling. People are 
said to have common sense when they deal effectively with the 
common circumstances of life: when efficiency in life’s ordinary 
detail is conceded to them. This seems, quite clearly, to be our 
meaning when we commend children for their common sense: 
when, for instance, we trust little Annie to buy suitably or little 
Tommy to manage his own boyish affairs. It seems also, to be 
quite as clearly our meaning when we have confidence in their 
elders’ ‘common sense.’ 

Equally clearly, there is a considerable spread from this 
primary meaning. ‘“‘I am often troubled to think,” writes 
Clive Bell, ‘‘that a common-sense view is necessarily a wrong 
one.’ For the Hebrew, writes Barton, Wisdom was an “exalted 
kind of common sense or insight into human nature.’* This 
difference in estimate divides the opinions of many writers and 
it can, obviously, only arise when the simple significance of 
effectiveness in thought or action in common life is transformed 
into a wider meaning. 

1 An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful: Introd. 


2 What is Art? p. 86. 
* The Religion of Israel, p. 216. 
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Hobbes hinted at the mode of this complication or spread of 
meaning: “In like manner, every man brought philosophy, 
that is, Natural Reason, into the world with him, for alf men can 
reason to some degree, and concerning some things: but when 
there is need of a long series of reasons, there must men wander 
out of the way, and fall into error for want of method, as it were 
for want of sowing and planting, that is, of improving their 
reason.””! We all come into the world prepared to receive indi- 
cations from experience how to deal with life’s situations as they 
arise. The habits of thought and action thus acquired, as our 
innate capacities respond to the demands of our surroundings, 
constitute a ‘common’ sense because they are shared by all: 
the ‘common’ here referring to distribution among the posessors 
of faculties and not to the objects of these faculties or to their 
handling. ‘Common sense’ in its primary, work-a-day sig- 
nificance, previously mentioned, simply denotes a noticeable 
efficiency in applying to the ordinary affairs of life habits of 
thought and action ‘common’ in varying degrees to all. This 
shift in meaning from signifying the efficient handling of ordinary 
objects of activity to signifying mental habits acquired by all is 
responsible for some ambiguity in the phrase and for presenting 
a point of divergence in opinion. ‘Natural Reason,’ according 
to Hobbes, carries us all some little distance and then each of us a 
further distance proportionally to the improving of our Reasons. 
All men, through similarity of nature and a fundamental com- 
munity of experience, spontaneously think in certain ways 
which are the ‘common sense’ of mankind: they are all carried 
into some degree of efficient thinking and acting simply because 
they have ‘Natural Reason.’ Preéminent or noticeable 
efficiency in life’s routine is ‘common sense’ in its narrower 
significance: people of marked common sense are carried a little 
further than their fellows into efficiency by their ‘Natural 
Reason.’ Debate begins when the capacity of common sense, 
in the wider significance of mental habit common to all men in 
their ordinary avocations, to carry thought successfully over a 
wider range than the more pressing affairs of practical life comes 


1 Elements of Philosophy, Ch. 1. 
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under examination. Hobbes warned us that ‘Natural Reason’ 
must be carefully trained if it is to extend its range; Hazlitt 
confined common sense’s competency to ‘things under common 
abstract, speculative opinions 


se ” 


observation” and excluded 
from its scope;' Berkeley seems to have been more distrustful 
still when he remarked that ‘language is suited to the received 
opinions which are not always the truest.” On the other hand, 
Lord Morley, after the manner of the Hebrew, suggests that 
wisdom may be common sense in an uncommon degree ;* Walker, 
appealing to Aristotle, decides that truth about the universe is 
embodied in the language of common sense whose beliefs ‘are 
the product of our human faculties in their natural and normal 
exercise’’;* Dr. Merz, perhaps committing himself less, reminds 
us that common sense asserts itself as an ultimate tribunal 
through distinctions expressed in language.® Writers, no doubt, 
commend common sense when it approves their own opinions 
and disparage it if they do not secure its favour: Joad takes for 
his title, Essays in Common Sense Philosophy, because he does not 
unduly affront the plain man, or thinks he does not, and Clive 
Bell denounces common sense because it declines his theories. 
But this natural tendency to acclaim or decry propounds a 
problem for solution: Are the estimates of common sense, effective 
or sufficient though they may be for ordinary thinking about 
ordinary things, sure guides to deeper and wider truth? 

“For my part,”’ wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘“‘I profess myself 
an idler, and love to give my judgment, such as it is, from my 
immediate perceptions, without much fatigue of thinking.’’® 
Common sense, too, judges from ‘‘immediate perceptions.” 
These immediate perceptions of common sense are an issue from 
habitudes spontaneously settling into the mind: “ . . . in life, 
in speech, you decide from feeling, and not from reason; that is, 
from the impression of a number of things on the mind, which 

! Essay on Genius and Common Sense. 

* Principles of Human Knowledge, 57. 

3 Aphorisms. 

‘**Time, Eternity and God,”’ Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1919. 


5 History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. 1, Ch. 3. 
® Letter to the Idler, Sept. 29, 1759. 
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impression is true and well founded, though you may not be 
able to analyse or account for it in the several particulars. 
Common Sense is the just result of the sum-total of such uncon- 
scious impressions in the ordinary occurrences of life, as they 
are treasured up in the memory, and called out by the occasion.’”! 
Now the mind is qualified for spontaneous uncritical judgments 
only so long as its circumstances conform to previous experience. 
The African chief who called white men liars for saying that 
water sometimes became hard in their country judged rightly 
from within his own experience and wrongly from without it. 
“Whenever men notice some similarity between two things,” 
wrote Descartes, ‘“‘they are wont to ascribe to each, even in 
those respects in which the two differ, what they have found to 
be true of the other.” Common sense is obviously liable to such 
fallacies when it oversteps the previous bounds of experience. 
When my friend seems to walk round a tree he does go round it; 
when I see my dog run round me he does run round me; the sun, 
therefore, obviously circles round because my eyes tell me that 
it does. Yet common sense itself has admitted its mistake. 
The common sense of any community is simply its tendencies 
to think in certain defined ways which have been impressed 
upon it by experience and tradition: its mental habits. Since 
these tendencies are acquired and constantly exercised in the 
common routine experiences of life, the opinions or judgments 
they induce appear to the common mind to be obvious and 
indisputable. Individual beliefs alter with widening experience 
and progress in reflection; the communal sense of truth and false- 
hood changes also. Coleridge said that ‘the creed of true com- 
mon sense is composed of the results of scientific meditation, 
observation and experiment, as far as they are generally intel- 
ligible. It differs therefore in different countries and in every 
different age of the same country. The common sense of a 
people is the movable index of its average judgment and infor- 
mation.’’* The movements of this ‘index,’ of the standards 
applied in common-sense judgments, have been very consider- 
' Hazlitt's Essay on Genius and Common Sense. 


? Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Trans. Haldane and Ross: Rule 1. 
* Aids to Reflection: Footnote to Tenth Aphorism on Spiritual Religion. 
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able. An Australian aborigine died in twenty-four hours when 
a charmed bone was ‘pointed’ at him, and there are many other 
instances of deaths produced by magical arts. To the common 
sense, in the unhesitating judgment, of primitive communities 
there is the power of death in charms or incantations of magical 
objects. More advanced common sense simply assumes that 
the victims of magic died because they were frightened. Ver- 
dicts of common sense can never, as such, be decisive, since it is 
always possible that common sense may, itself, subsequently 
correct them. But this continuous correction of judgments 
is not peculiar to common sense: it occurs also in science and 
philosophy and the more they advance, the more they syste- 
matically revise their beliefs. 

Descartes concluded that he ‘‘might assume, as a general rule, 
that the things which we conceive very clearly and distinctly 
are all true....”' By “clear” and ‘“‘distinct’”’ he meant 
insistency: an inevitability of ideas that he could not dispel. 
He obtained his famous ‘‘method”’ of testing truth by a rigorous 
application of this principle: he “thought that it was necessary 

to reject as absolutely false everything”’ in which he “could 
imagine the least ground of doubt, in order to see if afterwards 
there remained anything ... that was entirely certain.’” 
Descartes did, in a highly refined critical way, what common 
sense does. Common sense accepts its beliefs, and bases its 
judgments upon them, because they seem to it to be inevitable, 
to be guaranteed by their refusal to be dispelled. The most 
important formulas in common sense, Balfour remarks, represent 
beliefs that are inevitable. Since common sense differs from 
age to age (though there are unalterable similarities) inevitability 
cannot be wholly derived from truth and inevitableness in itself 
cannot be a ground of philosophic certitude.* Possession is 
said to be nine tenths of the law; possessing the mind is a large, 
if it is not the major, part of inevitability. ‘“‘As we have once on 
a time been children and have judged of the things presented to 
our senses in various ways, while as yet we had not the entire use 

' Discourse on Method, Trans. by Haldane and Ross, Pt. 4. 


* Ibid. 
3 Theism and Humanism: Introd. 
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of our reason, many judgments thus precipitately formed prevent 
us from arriving at the knowledge of the truth... .’* The 
duty of forming such precipitate judgments devolves on common 
sense: ‘‘. . . the exigencies of action often oblige us to make up 
our minds before having theleisure to examine matters carefully.’”§ 
Now beliefs consistently convenient, giving a mental grip as 
hands and feet give a physical grip, settle down in the mind 
and, becoming its natural inmates, appear to be its natural 
possessors. Inevitability, in short, depends on mental occupancy. 
It is, at any rate, arguable that such mental occupancy always 
decides our truth for us and that all philosophical method ulti- 
mately is directed to restricting or controlling it: Descartes, 
for example, endeavoured to determine which ideas should occupy 
his mind and thus acquire their status as true. 

It is possible to distinguish two sources of these occupying 
beliefs, though it is difficult, when not impossible, to assign any 
one belief specifically to either. Descartes, like most men and 
like common sense itself, distinguished these two sources. ‘‘It is 
very manifest,’ he wrote, ‘‘that qualities or properties must 
necessarily depend on some thing or substance and that the more 
properties we observe in a thing the better we know it.”’ This 
spontaneous, inevitable analysis of the world into a collection 
of things with attached attributes, an essential and apparently 
inexpugnable notion of common sense from which proceeds the 
dominance of language by the substantive with its retinue of 
adjectives, is manifest ‘‘by the natural light which is in our 
souls."* Some common sense notions are ‘common’ because 
they proceed from each mind singly and would so proceed if 
each mind were completely separated from every other. Des- 
cartes also ‘“‘considered how very different the self-same man, 
identical in mind and spirit, may become according as he is 
brought up from childhood amongst the French or Germans, or 
has passed his whole life amongst Chinese or cannibals.” He 
‘noticed how even in the fashions of one’s clothing the same thing 


1 Descartes: The Principles of Philosophy, Trans. by Haldane and Ross, Pt. 1. 


Princ. 1. 
2 Descartes: Meditations on First Philosophy, Trans. by Haldane and Ross, Med. 6. 


* Principles of Philosophy, Trans. Haldane and Ross, Princ. 2. 
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that pleased us ten years ago, and which will perhaps please us 
once again before ten years are passed, seems at the present 
time extravagant and ridiculous.’’ He “thus concluded that 
it is much more custom and example that persuade us than any 
certain knowledge. . . .”* Some common sense notions thus 
become ‘common’ because they are shared. Beliefs occupy 
our minds and assume an inevitability partly because they 
are so congenial to the innate proclivities of our minds and partly 
because they are so assiduously pressed upon us by opinion 
without. 

But distrust of judgments because they have been fixed in 
the common mind by the steady pressure of familiarity derived 
from their distribution and authoritative standing in a community 
need not be confined to those of common sense. Science and 
philosophy have their general stocks of conceptions from which 
their professors are fitted. All minds domicile ideas into more 
or less inevitableness from the minds of others. All thinking 
proceeds by a continuous process of correction: now accepting 
beliefs which appear true, either because they make an irresistible 
appeal to every single mind or because they are impressive 
through common consent, now modifying them, now rejecting 
them, now replacing them. It is still reasonable to suppose 
that philosophical and scientific thought is simply an extension 
of common sense, in the sense that they simply continue the 
continuous corrective process which common sense applies 
to its beliefs. Common sense may provide the necessary 
and adequate basis for all advance in thought, the conceptual 
equipment for all thinkers. Huxley's definition of science as 
“organized common sense”’ is not convicted of error simply by 
observing that common sense constantly accepts beliefs as 
virtually guaranteed by intuition and subsequently rejects 
them, for all thinking does the same. Nor is it convicted by 
noting how many common sense notions assume inevitability 
through the weighty pressure of custom, for all thinking is 
dominated by convictions established by common consent. 
Even if Descartes rightly considered that ‘‘the voice of the 


1 Discourse on Method, trans. Haldane and Ross, Pt. 2. 
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majority does not afford proof of any value in truths a little 
difficult to discover, because such truths are much more likely 
to have been discovered by one man than by a nation,” it would 
not necessarily disparage the claim of common sense to be the 
real parent of all advance in thought, to be capable of assimilating 
its reasonable results or even to be, ultimately, their real author, 
since they might be the just results of its own principles and 
method when diverted from immediate, practical interests to the 
remoter issues of knowledge. 

Reid declared that ‘It is absurd to conceive that there can be 
any opposition between reason and common sense. It is indeed 
the first-born of Reason; and, as they are commonly joined 
together in speech and writing, they are inseparable in their 
nature.” 

“We ascribe to reason two offices, or two degrees. The 
first is to judge of things self-evident; the second to draw deduc- 
tions that are not self-evident from those that are. The first 
of these is the province, and the sole province, of common sense; 
and, therefore, it coincides with reason in its whole extent, and 
is only another name for one branch or one degree of reason.’”! 
Since the road to knowledge is always trod with many stumbles 
into error, common sense does not, by the errors it may palpably 
commit, forfeit its claim to provide a nucleus of assured knowledge 
which all thinking must respect. Reid was not necessarily, on 
account of such errors, in the wrong because he was “classed 
with the vulgar” against “all the philosophers, ancient and 
modern” who taught “‘that nothing can ever be present to the 
mind but an image or perception; and that the senses are only 
the inlets through which these images are received without ever 
being able to produce any immediate intercourse between the 
mind and the object.’* Till the judgments of common sense 
are more completely proved to suffice only for handling the 
affairs of life or to pervert the real vision of reality attempted 
by philosophy, Reid must be allowed to “argue from the sense 
of mankind expressed in language,” to accept “‘many truths so 


1 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 6, Ch. 2. 
? Ibid., Essay 2, Ch. 14. 
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obvious to the human faculties, that it may be expected that 
men should universally agree in them’ and to assign to philoso- 


phy its “root” in “the principles of Common Sense.’”” 
receive a sharp injunc- 


These “principles of Common Sense’ 
tion not to meddle with philosophy when the working concept 
and the metaphysical concept are sharply distinguished: the 
working concept being classed as a tool and the metaphysical 
concept being honoured as a mode of real insight. ‘Scientific 
work,” writes Boutroux, “is thus a never-ending attempt, not 
to know things as they really are, but to make things more and 
more usable for man by the creation of symbols which have 
no claim to conformity with the nature of things themselves.’’ 
If scientific concepts are simply convenient assumptions, effec- 
tive as mental grips though ignoring ultimate reality, if they 
are not, as Karl Pearson says they are not, a plan in phenomena 
themselves,‘ if the atomic theory, for example, is simply a 
method of mapping out with no more resemblance to reality 
than a map has to the country it portrays, and if science is 
simply ‘organized common sense,’ then common sense is only a 
servant of practical interests and must not interfere in attempts 
at metaphysical insight. Descartes recognized the competition 
of working concepts for metaphysical status and entered a 
warning against concluding that natural things are really pro- 
duced as we conceive their production. ‘For just as there 
may be two clocks made by the same workman,” he writes, 
“which though they indicate the time equally well and are 
externally in all respects similar, yet in nowise resemble one 
another in the composition of their wheels, so doubtless there is 
an infinity of different ways in which all things that we see 
could be formed by the great Artificer.’’ We have no guarantee, 
therefore, that the things we effectively conceive in one way 
may not be actually constituted in another: our concepts may 
be working concepts only, without metaphysical claim on insight 
into the real. He refers us back to Aristotle for the idea that 

1 Op. cit., Essay 1, Ch. 2. 

2 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 1, Sect. 4. 


*** The Value of Moral Ideas,’’ Hibbert Journal, Jan., 1920. 
* The Grammar of Science, Ch. 7. 
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concepts may be effective without being true: “. . . Aristotle 

. expressly says in the first book of the Meteorolics, in the 
beginning of the seventh chapter, chat with regard to things not 
manifest to sense, he considers that he supplies sufficient expla- 
nations and demonstrations of them, if he merely shows that 
they may be such as he explains them to be.” Working con- 
cepts may, according to Descartes, have moral certainty: “that 
is, a certainty which sufficies for the conduct of life.’ This 
contrasts the effectiveness of the working concept with the truth 
of the metaphysical concept which, however, Descartes thinks 
we can attain to. Wecan be certain, he thinks, of ‘‘mathematical 
demonstrations,” of “the knowledge that material things 
exist,”’ and of “the evidence of all clear reasoning that is carried 
on about them.’’ Descartes founded such certainties ‘‘on the 
metaphysical ground that as God is supremely good and cannot 
err, the faculty which he has given us of distinguishing truth 
from falsehood cannot be fallacious so long as we use it aright, 
and distinctly perceive anything by it.’ 

Hume’s remark that “to have recourse to the veracity of 
the Supreme Being in order to prove the veracity of our senses, 
is surely making a very unexpected circuit,” applies to any similar 
recourse to justify the veracity of any human apprehension or 
deduction. Hume himself relentlessly disclosed the menace to 
common sense that lay in the mental habits impressed upon 
thought by Descartes when the safe-guard of divine guarantee 
was removed. This thought spread from Descartes till Hume 
declared that we are ‘‘necessitated, by reasoning, to contradict 
or depart from the primary instincts of nature, and to embrace a 
new system with regard to the evidence of our senses.’"* Hume 
urged upon attention the uncertainty and insecurity of the 
common sense belief in the existence of the physical world. 
He threw doubt on the existence or nature of external things 
which seem to common sense to be inviolable certainties— 
deducing that “‘the mind has never anything present to it but 


‘ 


1 The Principles of Philosophy, Trans. Haldane and Ross, Pt. 4, Princ. 204. 
2 Ibid., Princ. 205. 
* Tbid., Princ. 206. 
‘ Inquiry, Sect. 12. 
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the perception, and cannot possibly reach any experience of 
its connection with objects.” Since the days of Hume com- 
mon sense has been constantly facing the possibility of its 
ideas, supposing them to be really produced in the mind by 
external things, being mere symbols and not metaphysical 
apprehensions of reality. Common sense has to reckon with 
detractors who confine its competency to the working concept, 
restrict it to practically useful symbolism and refuse to include 
its judgments in final or real knowledge. 

The reduction of common sense notions to convenient con- 
ventions proceeds in two ways. Hume’s method discovers to 
the mind that it can only elaborate, in a manner decided by its 
nature, hints received from realities. Many writers of today 
insist that originally and fundamentally the human organism is 
designed to live among objects and not to understand them: 
thinking, so far as it is successful, is essentially an efficient 
handling of life. For Bergson perception centres on the body 
as a centre of action as an object destined to move other objects,! 
and Professor Dawes Hicks remarks that he represents the 
practical nature of intellectual apprehension as vitiating reality.” 
Whitehead declares that “. . . the human mind was not evolved 
in the bygone ages for the sake of reasoning, but merely to 
enable mankind with more art to hunt between meals for fresh 
food supplies.’* Common sense suffers rebuff and disparage- 
ment from the doctrine of primary mental function as adaptation 
of the organism to life among realities, for it then represents 
opinions and judgments which metaphysical insight, if it be 
possible at all, must supersede or reverse. But customs of 
thought promoted in common sense by the necessities of action 
are supplemented by example received from fellow members of 
human society. Men must think so that they can accept 
benefits from nature or cope with its dangers; they must also 
think so that they can codperate with their neighbours in mutual 
understanding. Common sense is first threatened with con- 
ventional knowledge by individual activity and again by social 

' Matter and Memory, Ch. 1. 


?“* The Nature of Willing,’’ Proc. Arist. Soc., 1912-13. 
* The Organization of Thought, Ch. 4. 
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activities. "The modern emphasis upon social factors in mental 
life has emphasised another possible source of conventionalism 
in thought. Language compels each single mind to think under 
the direction of a common mind which supplies it with concep- 
tions and methods of judgment. The obvious conventionality 
of language, its employment of essentially arbitrary signs to 
secure mutual intelligibility, suggests that thought may secure 
social agreement and coéperation more effectively than it secures 
real truth. Our conceptual schemes may represent a decision, 
probably unconscious for the most part, to think in certain ways 
because they secure a convenient and needed consensus which 
works reasonably efficiently. The “Collective Representation” 
so freely used by the Durkheim school of sociological thought to 
characterize primitive mentality need not condemn the minds it 
interprets to purely conventional knowledge, though Cornford 
does illustrate its nature by the typical example of language, 
which is collectively representational in its essence, and though, 
following Lévy-Bruhl, he describes it as recognized by common 
social groups, transmitted from generation to generation, en- 
forcing respect, imposed upon individuals and not depending 
upon individuals for its existence.! Absolute truth might enter 
consciousness by a social route, and thought is not necessarily 
wholly conventional because it is expressed, transmitted or even 
wrought out via conventional signs. But it seems clear that 
Lévy-Bruhl, for example, does suppose that the collective 
representation infects primitive thought with conventionally 
appropriate, or inappropriate, conceptual schemes. In its 
application to primitive mentality, he observes, “‘ representation” 
involves emotional and motor elements which prevent it from 
being essentially cognitive. A sense of the mystical so pervades 
primitive collective representations that they misrepresent, or, 
at any rate, represent very differently from the judgments of 
their more civilized posterity, even common physical objects 
of perception. He affirms that “primitives” perceive a different 
external world from us because they live in a different social 


1 From Religion to Philosophy, Ch. 2. 
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milieu; that their physics is not ours; that their eyes are used by a 
very different spirit.' 

The conventionality socially imposed upon thought through 
collective representations might be gradually exchanged for 
metaphysically real knowledge—working concepts socially de- 
rived might be replaced by genuinely metaphysical concepts. 
Also the collective representation may not be hopelessly con- 
ventional—Durkheim, in fact, suggests that reason gets beyond 
the limits of empirical knowledge through the richer intellectual 
activity involved in it. He attempts to employ it to mediate 
between the empirical and the a priori derivation of the cate- 
gories. The a priorists cannot show, he remarks, how relation- 
ships can be perceived in things when they are not revealed by 
examination. Their recognition in knowledge of two sets of 
elements is kept intact by admitting into the categories factors 
received directly from experience and factors derived from social 
intercourse. Now it may be true, as he says, that the individual 
transcends himself because he belongs to society—this is true in 
some sense on any theory of the relation between the individual 
and his group. But suspicion arises that the social element in all 
thinking condemns men to conventional convenience in their 
thought, in then otions which constitute their ‘common sense,’ 
when Durkheim affirms logical necessity and moral obligation 
to be two species of the same class, when he explains the necessity 
of the categories by their social character, when he affirms that 
men must agree on the essential and most general relations to 
make mental contact possible, when he asserts the necessity of a 
minimal logical conformity in such primary conceptions as time, 
space or cause, and when he explains the authority inherent in 
reason to be that of society transferring itself to a certain manner 
of thought to secure an indispensible condition of common action. 
Durkheim himself, however, remarks that knowledge is not thus 
cast into purely conventional moulds because there are funda- 
mental relationships between things not essentially dissimilar in 
different realms.? 


! Les Fonctions Mentales Dans Les Sociétés Inférieures, Ch. 1. 
2 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Swain’s trans., Introd. 
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Whether or no the special opinions of the Durkheim school 
inflict a permanent incompetency upon common sense opinions 
to know the real truly, the recognition of the social factor in 
thought tends very strongly in many quarters to affirm this 
incompetency. Le Bon’s dictum that the most doubtful events 
are those reported by a number of persons! is repeatedly implied 
in the thinking of writers who do not so deliberately arraign the 
‘crowd’ as he does, though they accept the principle that when 
men think together they obtain a social conformity through a 
common error. The apparently unvarying laws of nature, 
according to Royce, are a condition of organising definite customs, 
and their discovery is conditioned by social interests. Social 
custom is one of the three earlier sources of interest in the uni- 
formities of natural phenomena.? Thus the doctrine of nature’s 
uniformity is a doctrine of practical social convenience—per- 
mitting men to agree with and understand one another in their 
discussions of the multifarious phenomena of the world. Dr. 
Merz says that we relegate to the subjective all things which 
carry no assurance that others see, hear or feel them as we 
ourselves do: the ‘‘vividness and definiteness of an independent 
existence could never arise in the solitary mind of an individual,” 
and only through “intersubjective communication’’ do we be- 
come aware of external things.* 

A sees a stone and learns, by bumping against it, to avoid it 
when he sees it again. He notes that B also avoids it and ap- 
pears, by his actions and demeanour, to see it or feel it in the 
same way and under the same circumstances as he sees or feels 
it himself. He discovers also that B and himself can discuss 
the stone and agree with one another about it. It is not logically 
necessary to deduce that A and B err in supposing the stone to 
be external to them or in supposing it really to be as it exists in 
their mutual understanding of it, even if they do suppose these 
things because the stone appears to them to be an object in 
common. They may rightly refer the community of their expe- 
rience to the externality of the object. But Dr. Merz himself 

1 Psychologie des Foules, Ch. 2. 


2? The World and the Individual, Vol. 2, Lecture 4. 
5A Fragment on the Human Mind, pp. 81-2. 
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clearly exemplifies the tendency naturally promoted by the 
recognition of the social or communal factor in thought to suppose 
that the necessity for thinking consistently in common makes 
our judgments conventional, though they may make them con- 
veniently and efficiently conventional. The “‘definiteness and 
distinctness”’ which “‘belong more fully to outer reality than to 
any other’ connect themselves with the community of experience 
which forces upon us the notion of the externality of that ‘‘outer 
reality.”” This ‘“‘definiteness and distinctness’’ promoted by 
the social factor in mental life has a tendency to mislead. When 
any special object, a definite sensation or cluster of sensations, is 
clear and definite in the way we call spatial, ‘‘we attach to it a 
higher degree of reality.’” Again, “‘the difference between 
things and sensations or thoughts consists for us merely in this, 
that some clusters of sensations or of abstract thoughts, have 
become so clear that they detach themselves from their surround- 
ings in our fields of consciousness, and that in many though not 
in all instances they are possessed also by other persons with 
whom we can carry on fruitful communication and intercourse 
regarding them; they form in this way a world by themselves 
which seems to be, but is not in reality, outside of our personal 
or subjective region of sensations and thoughts.’* If common 
sense unhesitatingly accepts the world as a reality ‘‘outside of 
our personal or subjective region,” if social intercourse persuades 
it to this acceptance, and if the acceptance is mistaken, then 
common sense judgments are perverted from metaphysical 
truth into more or less convenient or adequate conventions. 
Dr. Merz thus represents the influence exerted by the view of 
the world as made by many minds acting together in banishing 
common sense conceptions from the sphere of the metaphysically 
real into the sphere of the conventionally convenient. 

The discussion whether common sense provides a nucleus of 
assured judgments for the further refinements of science and 
philosophy, or whether it perverts reality in the interests of 
practical efficiency or of corporate mental life, tends to centre on 

1 Op. cit., p. 117. 


2 Ibid., p. 85. 
* Ibid., p. 144. 
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the existence and reality of the external world. This problem 
has been long central and will probably long remain central in 
discussion. Immediate experience suggests, and _ successful 
living in the world of objects confirms, the existence of physical 
things, independent of percipient minds and known to these latter, 
on occasion, for what they really are. The common sense 
conviction that an independent external world exists without us 
which declares itself, bit by bit, to apprehension, is driven into 
the mind by constant action. By reacting to physical objects, 
and reacting with adequate success, as if the conviction were 
assured, common sense accepts it as inevitable and certain. 
It is confirmed in this conviction by acting and thinking in 
unison. Critical reflection arises, however, when successful 
action and social concert has fixed conception: “It is in accor- 
dance with the nature of things that mankind should find itself 
acting and should then proceed to discuss the rationale of its 
activities.’’' Science, during its research into nature, prefers not 
to disturb the original conviction of common sense by perplexing 
enquiries about relations between knower and known: “none 
of our perplexities as to nature will be solved by having recourse 
to the consideration that there is a mind knowing it.’” But the 
relation between the known and the knower does finally become 
a very vexed question. ‘Science,’’ writes Webb, “as distin- 
guished from philosophy, abstracts, in dealing with the world of 
objects, from its relation to the mind which knows it;’”’ but 
“philosophy, concerning itself as it does with the whole, ... 
cannot omit from its consideration the knower or the Subject 
as well as the known or the Object.’* The problem of the 
external world then becomes central. Knowledge of physical 
things is so prominent and important that it becomes a touch- 
stone for the relation between knower and known. If common 
sense conviction proves to pervert reality in this, its competency 
for assuring a nucleus of assured knowledge becomes question- 
able. 


1 Whitehead: Amn Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
Preface. 

2 Ibid. 

* Divine Personality and Human Life, p. 68. 
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Also “. . . nothing seems more to have contributed towards 
engaging men in controversies and mistakes with regard to the 
nature and operations of the mind, than the being used to speak 
of those things in terms borrowed from sensible ideas.’"' Thus, 
by its prominence in knowledge and by the radiation of its 
influence throughout it, the problem of physical perception 
provides a natural centre for testing the relation between common 
sense and philosophy. The discussion has other centres, but 
it is probably right to say that common sense will be justified or 
unjustified by philosophy according as the latter finally decides 
whether common sense perverts reality in conceiving the external 
world by conceiving it solely in practical interests or whether it 
also succeeds in conceiving it with true insight into reality. 

JosHua C. GREGORY. 
BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


1 Berkeley: Principles of Human Knowledge, § 144 








PESSIMISM AND IMMORTALITY. 


I. 


THINKING man’s attitude towards the prospect of 
immortality is likely to be conditioned by, and indeed to 
express, his estimate of the present life. The problem of immor- 
tality is thus necessarily bound up with the problem of evil, and 
the examination of the pessimist’s view of the Beyond serves to 
disclose the springs in human experience which well up in the 
demand for immortality, the motives which largely determine 
the manner of the reflection and the course of the argument. 

At the heart of the demand for a Hereafter is a certain dissatis- 
faction with life as it is, a certain disappointed sense of inadequacy 
and incompleteness. Conceive of this present world as absolutely 
perfect in every detail: the demand for eternal continuance would 
lose its meaning. For it should be observed that perfection does 
not necessarily involve infinitude of extent or duration. Goethe's 
Uber allen Gipfeln is eight lines long: who would have it longer? 
Do we want more than fourteen lines in a sonnet, or a sixth act 
of Lear; would we look under the frame-edge of the Sistine Ma- 
donna to see the rest of it, or draw out forever the symphony’s 
finale? 

Were our mortal lives fine works of art, perfect dramas with 
beginning, middle and end mutually self-completing, no one 
could intelligently protest against the final curtain of death. 
If life were finite and perfect, its end would be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, the demanded last note of the perfect 
melody. It becomes clear, then, that we grope after a Hereafter 
because we yearn after a perfection which is nowise realized in 
our finite lives, and just on that account are we led to believe 
that our careers are not really of finite duration and scope. This 
consciousness of the ‘‘disparity between man’s possibilities and 
aspirations . . . and the narrow scope afforded them” in our 
present life, as Professor Ward expresses it,' or, to put it more 
concisely, this consciousness of frustration, which characterizes 


1 The Realm of Ends, New York, Putnams, 1911, p. 386. 
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us when spiritually alert, is at the heart of our thought about a 
Beyond. 

A certain degree of pessimism, therefore, is a sine qua non of 
the idea before us. The course of our thought on the matter, 
and the nature of our ultimate demand and desire, would depend 
on the particular form which the consciousness of frustration 
assumes in our case. Despite a measure of empirical pessimism 
“‘our hold on those higher spiritual ideals’? may be such as 
“forces us to think that we were not made to die.’ Or, on the 
other hand, we may be led to a conviction that the frustration is 
fundamental and final, involved in the very nature of selves and 
things, that life is inherently and utterly ‘a business that does 
not pey expenses,’ a thing that had better not be. To such 
a dark view of life the prospect of continuance is terrifying, and 
the hope, if hope there be, is for the extinction either of our 
finite individualities or of the whole wretched cosmos,—or, 
darker still, hopeless unutterable gloom, the grim sense of the 
infinite vanity of all which characterizes the absolute pessimist. 

Pessimism has been called a modern malady. In the sense 
in which this view is often advanced it is scarcely correct. All 
the deep wails of mankind are heard in antiquity. We need not 
go to the Orient, with its genius for seeing, and seeing through, 
the dark veils of illusion and misery. Even in Israel, Greece, 
and Rome, which we are apt to regard as fundamentally opti- 
mistic,? the dolorous note is quite often dominant. ‘Vanity of 
vanities!"’ cries Ecclesiastes, and Job curses the day of his birth. 
“Not to be born is, past all prizing, best,’’ Sophocles declares in 
the Oedipus Coloneus; Seneca calls death “the best invention of 
Nature;”’ and the grim view of life is quite familiar to all readers 
of Lucretius. Pessimists and historians of pessimism parade 
the names and utterances of the ancient prophets of doom and 
despair.* ‘The knowledge that we had better not be,”” Schopen- 

1 Op. cit., p. 441. 

? Cf. E. Caro, Le pessimisme au X1X* siécle, Paris, Hachette, 1889, pp. 16ff. 

*Cf. Sully, Pessimism, London, Henry S. King, 1877, pp. 16ff, 36ff; Caro, 
pp. 1ff; Schopenhauer, Sdmmiliche Werke, Grisebach edition, Leipzig, Reclam, 
Vol. II, pp. 690ff; English translation of The World as Will and Idea by R. B. 


Haldane and J. Kemp, second edition, London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
1891, Vol. III, pp. 398ff; hereafter quoted as G. and H.K. 
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hauer maintains,' is not only “‘the most important of all truths,’ 
but is of the oldest wisdom of mankind. Sakya Muni’s cry 
under the Bo tree is ‘‘the first and the last word of pessimism.’”” 

Nevertheless pessimism as a systematic philosophy of life is 
modern. As far as the West is concerned, the older pessimism is 
largely emotional: poetical-religious. The theory of pessimism 
in the West is a modern undertaking. True, it is Neo-Bud- 
dhistic in tone, but then Buddhism, and indeed all Hindu medita- 
tion, are modern factors in the thought of Europe. It is just 
one hundred years since, simultaneously in Italy and Germany, 
the modern doctrine of the vanity and suffering of life found 
sustained and systematic expression. Giacomo Leopardi and 
Arthur Schopenhauer have stated the main matter once for all. 
The others (Byron, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de Musset, Heine, 
Lenau, James Thomson, Frauenstadt, Bahnsen, Mainlander, 
Renan,—an incomplete list) are poetical or philosophical dupli- 
cates and echoes, fanatical or irresolute disciples, commentators 
and compromisers. In this assembly we should not class 
Eduard von Hartmann, whose systematic endeavor to find the 
way out of the miseries of life by marching forward through 
evolutionism instead of backward to Buddhistic quietism 
entitles him to individual and careful attention in any discussion 
of modern pessimism. With these three men we shall mainly 
be concerned and with their dark views of life in so far as they 
bear on the subject of the self’s destiny: Leopardi’s idea of the 
infelicita of existence, Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will-to-live, 
and Hartmann’s theory of the Unconscious. 


Il. 


Most men read Leopardi only as a poet is read, feeling with 
him perhaps, but not thinking. Or else, as often, his views of 
life are ascribed to his personal sorrows: Leopardi’s message of 
life is agonizing, not because life is necessarily an agony, but 
because Giacomo Leopardi’s life happened to be agonized. 

The first attitude can easily be appreciated by anyone who has 
fallen under the spell of Leopardi’s poetry. The latter point of 


1G. II, p. 713; H.K.., Ill, p. 423. 
? Caro, p. 24. 
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view is not much more difficult to understand. The story of 
Leopardi’s life is a masterpiece of black misery, irony, and despair. 
Rickety and hunchbacked, his body undermined by consumption 
and dropsy, organic and nervous overstrain and exhaustion, he 
was daily wracked by indefinable pains. And in this deformed 
and agonized body dwelt a flaming soul, intense, energetic, 
craving love and light and finding none. Thus to physical 
deformity and pain was added and superadded mental anguish. 
Denied parental understanding and sympathy, imprisoned in 
the borgo selvaggio of Recanati, there to be envied and mocked 
by a rude populace, he was forced to struggle in an alien world, 
experiencing what Alphonse Daudet rightly called “the worst 
of human miseries: to have had a childhood without tenderness.””! 

Distinction is sometimes made between unreasoned and rea- 
soned pessimism, or subjective and philosophical pessimism.? 
Now, to be sure, pessimism, like optimism, is a matter of emotional 
no less than of intellectual temper. But, if a man’s temperament 
and experience have enabled him to perceive and reveal more 
vividly some one aspect of life, his views and disclosures are 
nowise to be discounted by any rehearsal of his private weals or 
woes. The clinical, scandal-mongering method of dealing with 
the modern pessimists does not quite dispose of their theories of 
life, any more than Job’s questions are to be turned to ridicule 
because they are the questions of a man who never asked them 
until he found himself atop the ash-heap. Job’s presence 
on top of that heap is itself a most relevant fact which does not 
detract but rather adds to the significance of his testimony in the 
matter under consideration. 

So Leopardi himself repeatedly protests against those who 
busy themselves with his maladies instead of studying his obser- 
vations and reasonings.’ Leopardi is the true poet of pessimism, 

‘Cf. Hjalmar Hahl, Les tendances morales dans l'oeuvre de Giacomo Leopardi, 
Helsingfors, 1896, p. 49. Read in this connection Leopardi’s poem Le Ricordanze. 

*Cf. Sully, Chapters II-III; Professor Ward is inclined to regard all pro- 
nounced pessimists as pessimists by temperament rather than theoretical: ‘*Scho- 
penhauer and Mainlinder, who are accounted philosophers, were every whit as 


morbid as Byron or Leopardi" (op. cit., p. 320). 
* Epistolario, ed. by Prospero Viani, Florence, Successori Le Monnier, 1907, Vol. 


II, p. 479. 
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because he is also a philosopher; Carducci rightly calls him the 
Lucretius of Italian thought.' He is not to be confused with 
the Byrons and the Chateaubriands, with the Werthers, the 
Evgeny Onyegins, and the Jacopo Ortises. These are romantic 
sufferers, conscious of a rare dolorous distinction by virtue of 
their rare griefs; of the world apart, they wrap themselves up in 
their melancholy mantles; they are the aristocrats of sorrow. 
Even of Alfred de Musset, Aulard rightly says: “It is not sorrow 
that he chants, but his own sorrow.’ 

Leopardi’s spirit is radically different. The misery is not that 
he is unhappy, but that no one can be happy. Genuinely 
lyrical as is the tone of his utterances, they are not mere sub- 
jective wails but convictions held on objective grounds, which 
Leopardi is prepared to defend also in terms of reasoned argu- 
ment. The ardent lyrics of the Canti, the impassioned or the 
coldly cynical prose of the Operette morali,’ the more intimate and 
casual reflections in the Epistolario, the logical arguments and 
the aphorisms of the Pensieri are but various expressions of 
Leopardi’s daily attitude towards life, an attitude none the less 
carefully thought out because it was so intensely felt. The key 
to his writings is not a particular personal experience, emotion, 
or mood; it is a process of thought. The development of this 
thought leads him to the theory of what he calls l’infelicita, the 
essential infelicity of existence. 

Man’s life is an exhausting pursuit of sublime phantoms and 
illusory goods, from the attainment of which he expects what 
he never does and never can get: felicity. Life is essentially 
self-defeating, a vanity and futile misery. All the roads on 
which men seek felicity are blind alleys. Glory is ‘a dear 
purchase;’’* man’s every gain is vitiated by its impermanence; 
all the labors, all the vaunted progress of mankind only reveal 
to us the more clearly that vast abyss of nothingness which is 


1 Pensieri di varia filosofia e di bella letteratura, Florence, Successwri Le Monnier, 
1898-1907 (hereafter quoted as P.), Vol. I, p. xiii. 

? Essai sur les idées philosophiques et l'inspiration poétique de Leoparai, in Poésics 
et euvres morales de Leopardi, Paris, Alphonse Lemerre, 1880, Vol. I, p. 215. 

* Translatec by Charles Edwardes, Essays and Dialogues of Giacomo Leopardi, 
London, Triibner, 1882; hereafter quoted as E. 

‘E., p. 105. 
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life. Virtue itself is an illusory and a futile goal, stolta viria; 
the world is getting worse: 


In peggio 
Precipitano i tempi. (Bruto Minore.) 


All ambition is vain, and vain are all the ideals for which men 
spend their lives, as vain as is the faith in a divine Providence 
that watches over us. 

One phantom ideal remains, the most precious and dominant, 
the longest-lived of all: Love, 

Amor, di nostra vita ultimo inganno. (Ad Angelo Mai.) 
Leopardi’s poetry shows a mighty effort to keep on believing 
that sure felicity is in love. This insistence is made manifest in 
a number of poems, especially in Consalvo and II pensiero domi- 
nante. 

But in the depth of his spirit he recognizes that love’s felicity, 
too, is an illusion, sogno e palese error, divine sovereign of 
man’s soul, but death’s own sister. This last caro inganno is 
finally renounced by Leopardi. In the short lyric A sé stesso we 
have pessimism unqualified and absolute: 


Omai disprezza 
Te, la natura, il brutto 
Poter che, ascoso, a comun danno impera, 
E l'infinita vanita del tutto. 


This pessimistic view of life, which is poetically disclosed in 
the Canti, Leopardi undertakes to maintain in reasoned terms. 
The very self-consciousness which makes us at all capable of 
desiring felicity makes felicity unattainable. For our self- 
consciousness is self-seeking, and its goal, happiness, recedes as we 
approach it: no sooner is one desire satisfied than the very satis- 
faction arouses a greater desire for a further happiness. To 
experience real felicity we require the enjoyment of an infinite 
attained good. Such enjoyment is, in the very nature of things, 
impossible, and hence all striving after happiness is doomed to 
disappointment.' The disappointment is the keener the more 
actively conscious the individual is. So D’Alembert writes: 
“ Soyez grand et malheureux.’”® 


'Cf. P., VII, pp. Goff. 
2 P., IV, p. 226. 
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Ask a man: would he live his life over again, without any 
change? Who would consent to repeat the sorry tale? Yet man 
does crave another life. Why? Because he clings to the illusion 
that in the next life he would realize what he has so dismally 
missed in this. Therein is to be found the motive and the 
tragedy of the hope of immortality. In all the universe man 
alone is not content with himself. Are we to reason from this 
that man’s existence is not limited to this world?? Leopardi’s 
mature thought is a consistent rejection of this notion. He 
does not believe in immortality, and he would not have it. 
Man’s groping after the Beyond does not prove the reality of 
the Beyond, but only the miserable reality of the groping and 
striving after infinite unlimited satisfaction.’ The infinite felicity 
sought is illusory, even the pain is really without any foundation. 
Genuine and ever-present is only the ennui of existence, noia 
immortale (Al Conte Carlo Pepolt). 

Immortality is a delusion; heart-breaking though it is, we 
must face the truth. So in J/ sogno the poet, seeing his dead 
love in a vision, by a supreme effort brushes aside the vain hope: 

Or finalmente addio. 

Nostre misere menti e nostre salme 

Son disguinte in eterno. A me non vivi, 

E mai pid non vivrai .. . 
It is unwarrantable to appeal to the consensus gentium. Anti- 
quity has little to say on the subject. Indeed if men really 
believed in life after death, why do they mourn for the dead? 
Is it because they believe them to be in Hell? But Leccafondi, 
the filosofo morale e filotopo of the Paralipomeni della Batra- 
comiomachia finds neither rewards nor punishments in the land of 
the dead.‘ Besides, if the mourner thought of the dead as being 
in eternal torment, horror and aversion should enter into his 
sorrow. No, the dead are mourned because, in their inmost 
hearts, men feel that the departed are really gone; the thought 
that really crushes us is the thought of the caducitd umana 

1 P., VII, pp, 220ff. 

2? Cf. Aulard’s Essai, Edition of 1877, Paris, Ernest Thorin, p. 154. 


*P., V, p. 142. 
* Edition of 1842, Paris, Baudry, p. 124; cf. Aulard, Vol. I, pp. 197, 201. 
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of which death is the visible manifestation,—death sola nel 
mondo elerna, as sing the mummies of Frederic Ruysch.' 

So we mourn the cessation of life. But why do we mourn it? 
How can death be regarded as an evil? Even if life were good, the 
question would be open, whether the prolongation of existence 
would be any more desirable than a never-to-be-ended sonnet. 
“But if life be not happy, . . . better to endure a short term 
of it than a long one.’ Man is essentially incapable of felicity 
“in this world or in another.’* Besides, “heaven is scarcely 
an inviting place,’’ * and highly unreal and empty; for it can 
only be conceived after the fashion of this life, and like it is void 
of meaning. Ruysch’s mummies can answer no questions save 
in terms of their earthly life; aside from which their existence 
is a void.® 

The disclosure that the hope of immortality is illusory reveals 
to us no terrifying prospect, but is really our only comfort: 
“death is our greatest good.’’* Yet even if the prospect were 
terrifying, as indeed life is terrifying in its misery, better far to 
face the truth and be miserable than to seek cowardly refuge in 
illusion. So Leopardi declares: ‘I reject every childish con- 
solation and illusive comfort and am courageous enough to bear 
the deprivation of every hope, to look steadily on the desert of 
life. . . . This philosophy . . . gives the courageous man the 
proud satisfaction of being able to rend asunder the mysterious 
cloak that conceals the hidden and mysterious cruelty of human 
destiny. . . . I ardently wish for death above everything. 
Hopes of glory and immortality are things now undeserving of 
even a smile.’” 

III. 

While, as we have seen, Leopardi not only chants the evil doom 

of existence, but also tries to point out the heart and ground of 


'P., VII, pp. 221ff; Z., p. 110. 


2 E., p. 58. 

*P., VII, p. 122. 

‘E., p. 186. 

‘E., p. 112; cf. Hahl, op. cit., p. 83. 
* E., p. 19t. 


7 E., pp. 208, 215. 
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the universal misery, nevertheless it is true that Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy is the first really systematic modern undertaking to 
establish pessimism on a metaphysical basis, not only to show 
that life is evil, but to demonstrate comprehensively why it must 
be evil, by pointing out the fundamental core of existence as 
blind, irrational, futile striving. 

To the world of experience Kant had opposed the thing-in- 
itself, which he treated as unknowable. Schopenhauer would 
go beyond Kant in emphasizing the metaphysically unreal 
character of the world of knowledge. It is illusory, it is the veil 
of Maya. But the reality it veils, the thing-in-itself, is not utterly 
beyond our ken. To be sure, the intellect cannot comprehend it, 
but we know it directly and intimately, we find it within our- 
selves as the will. It drives, directs, motivates all existence. 
Gravity, cohesion, inertia, magnetic attraction, crystallization, 
chemical affinity, vegetative force and reaction to stimuli, 
organic impulse, animal instinct, sexual desire, and the entire 
scale of passion, thought, and voluntary activity of men are 
simply various manifestations of the will-to-live. 

Schopenhauer makes a sharp distinction between the primacy 
of the will-to-live and the secondary, derivative character of the 
intellect. The soul is no simple substance, he declares against 
Plato and Descartes, reaffirming and amplifying Kant'’s criticism 
in the Transcendental Dialectic. The thinking activity of the 
brain implies a substantial soul as little as digestion implies a 
stomach-soul. That to which we refer by the term soul is 
nothing simple; it is a complex twofold in character. Its two 
sources are intellect and will. The intellect is a function of the 
brain; it is one of the ways in which the will-to-live manifests 
itself when objectified in a human body. But the body itself, 
clearly, is a function of the will-to-live.2_ In man, so constituted, 
the will-to-live manifests itself as ceaseless desire, forever seeking, 
yet never attaining, satisfaction,—hence the fundamentally miser- 
able character of existence. We are bound ona quest miserable 
and futile; we are the dupesof Nature. To Nature the individual 


1G., II, p. 202; H.K., II, p. 378. 
2G., I, pp. 235ff; H.K.., Il, pp. 414ff. 
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is nothing, the species is all; yet, to attain the ends of the imper- 
sonal, irrational will, man is duped into pursuing ends which he 
believes his very own. Generation after generation the curtain 
rises on a new act of the same old miserable play of life; men’s 
passions forge the chains that enslave mankind. 

The life of individual striving, then, will never lead to light 
and happiness. This truth Schopenhauer learned from Bud- 
dhism. He finds it at the heart of other great religions. It is for 
him the truth of truths. Pain, illusion are not unfortunate 
incidents in human life: they are involved in it inevitably. 
The first fatal blunder is individual existence itself; in the 
words of Calderon, “‘The greatest crime of man is that he was 
ever born.” 

The illusion and the evil are one; one is also the truth and the 
deliverance. What does it mean to desire personal immortality? 
It means to desire the perpetuation of a phenomenal complex 
which is necessarily limited in space and time. He who craves 
immortality for himself desires the eternal existence of that which 
can only exist during the brief career of the human body, and 
which ought not to exist at all.!. What is born will die; gener- 
ation and death are two moments of the same process. Far 
deeper is the truth of the indestructibility of the essence of our 
being. Goethe and Lessing are sensible of the same wisdom 
which found exoteric expression in the doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis, but the inner meaning of which is better expressed by the 
terms palingenesis or aseity.2. This is the meaning of the old 
wisdom of the Upanishads: Tat twam asi,—all the different 
individuals are fundgmentally one; he omnes creature in totum 
ego sum, et preter me aliud ens non est.2 Death is thus the 
apparent extinction of that which is really non-existent. ‘He 
will fear least to become nothing in death who has recognized 
that he is already nothing now.’” 

Clearly we have here a modern reasoned statement of the old 

1G., I, pp. 362f; H.K., I, pp. 357f. 

2G., I, pp. 457ff; Il, pp. s4aff, 558ff; H.K., I, pp. 458ff; III, pp. 240ff, 265ff; 
cf. also G., IV, 40ff, 150ff; V, pp. 282ff, 421. 


3G., IV, p. 150. 
‘G., I, p. 717; A.K., Il, p. 428. 
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Buddhistic solution of the problem. The individual ‘soul’ is a 
mere phenomenal complex, compounded and recompounded 
at conception and birth and throughout life and dissolved at 
death. The illusion of individual existence is at the heart of all 
self-seeking activity, at the heart of all the misery of existence. 
It motivates the desire for personal immortality, a futile and 
a wicked desire. The remedy which Schopenhauer proposes is 
likewise the Buddhistic remedy, enlightenment and quietism. 
Pierce through the veil of illusion; perceive the wretched truth of 
human existence. Refuse to be any further the dupe of the 
will-to-live; in your own being curb, deny the tyrant-will; 
renounce self and the futile cravings of self; through sympathy 
and ascetic meditation reach after the truth. So there will be 
attained in you the blessedness of desireless contemplation, 
self-abnegation, the extinction of the fires of evil, infinite, selfless 
peace, Nirvana. 


IV. 


Eduard von Hartmann’s philosophic tone and the temper of 
his thinking are the tone and temper of Schopenhauer. But, 
while Hartmann lauds Schopenhauer’s genius for keen perception, ' 
his admiration for his master is nowise uncritical. The keen 
perception of Schopenhauer, to which he owes his greatness, 
partakes of the insight of poetic genius: it lacks stability, breadth, 
and consistency of view, which are prime requisites of a philo- 
sophic system. One side of existence Schopenhauer saw clearly 
and portrayed once for all; of the other side he was conscious 
dimly; it imposes itself on his attention; he takes it in (as, for 
instance, in the doctrine of the Platonic Ideas), but does not see 
its meaning through and through. It remains a step-child—a 
fifth wheel in his theory. 

So Hartmann would correct and reconcile Hegel’s pantheism 
of the Idea and Schopenauer’s pantheism of the will, by appeal- 
ing to a world-principle more ultimate and fundamental than 
either of these. This world-principle is the + A of Schelling,’ 


1 Gesammelie Studien und Aufsdtze gemeinverstindlichen Inhalis, Leipzig, Wilhelm 


Friedrich, pp. 569ff; hereafter quoted as G.S.A. 
2Cf. Erdmann's History of Philosophy, English translation, Vol. III, pp. 
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the unity of Will and Idea. This Unconscious, or Absolute 
Spirit, is at the heart of all activity and of all consciousness. 
Will and Idea are its two moments. The one makes activity 
possible, the other determines the nature of the activity. That 
a stone falls, is due to the Will; that a stone falls, i.e., in a certain 
way with a certain velocity, is due to the Idea. The Will is 
the basis of the That; .he Idea, of the What and How of the world. 

Existence is initially made possible by the spontaneous 
alogical will-activity of the metalogical Unconscious. Conscious- 
ness arises from the collision and recoil of opposed unconscious 
will-activities and the consequent experience of overmastering 
externality. The individual conscious will is .verwhelmed by the 
world-process of which it thus becomes aware: ‘‘every process 
of becoming conscious is, eo ipso, united with a certain displeas- 
ure.’ Pain would thus appear to be involved in the very con- 
stitution of conscious existence. This is clearly perceived by 
the man of vision and penetration. The genius sees through the 
vain follies and illusions of life and finds it unendurable. ‘‘The 
greatest minds of all ages’’* have condemned life in very decided 
terms. Plato, Kant, Fichte, Schelling and a host of others agree 
in this matter with Schopenhauer, but the generality of mankind 
labor on in miserable contentment, slaves of error and illusion. 
This great illusion has three main stages, corresponding to the 
three periods of human intelligence. 

The first stage of the illusion is the childlike trust in the present. 
This is the Jewish-Greek-Roman point of view. ‘‘ Happiness 
is considered as having been actually attained at the present 
stage of the world’s development, accordingly attainable by the 
individual of today in his earthly life.’’* 

In undertaking to dispel this illusion Hartmann does not avail 
himself of Schopenhauer’s doctrine that pleasure is always 

! Philosophie des Unbewussten, toth Edition (Vol. VIII of Ausgewéhlie Werke, 
hereafter quoted as A.W.). Leipzig, Wilhelm Friedrich, p. 449; Engl. transl. by 
W. C. Coupland (hereafter quoted as C), London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
1890, Vol. III, p. 185. 

2A.W., VIII, p. 35; C., Il, p. 85; Cf. Arthur Drews, Eduard von Hartmann's 
philosophisches System im Grundriss, Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1902, pp. 154ff. 

7 A.W., VIII, p. 285; C., III, pp. 1 ff; Cf. P., III, p. 471. 

‘A.W., VIII, p. 295; C., III, p. 12. 
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merely negative, a cessation of pain, and that therefore it is 
impossible in our lives to show a balance of pleasure.! He 
admits the possibility of positive pleasure, but maintains that it 
is far exceeded by the pain in existence. This thesis he under- 
takes to prove by referring to his theory of the origin and nature of 
individual consciousness and also by means of an empirical 
survey of life, under eleven categories. This dolorous inventory 
of life is executed in the Schopenhauerian manner and leads 
to Schopenhauerian conclusions. Life is a vanity, ‘a business 
that does not pay expenses.’ The small profits are swamped by 
the enormous losses, not only in the world generally, but in 
each single individual case.? 

The second stage of the illusion manifests a weariness of the 
present life and a longing for a Hereafter. “Happiness is 
conceived attainable by the individual in a transcendent life 
after death.’ This is the comfort of the Christian idea, domi- 
nant in what may be called the adolescence of mankind. This is 
properly the hope of personal immortality, and to this hope 
Hartmann devotes his attention at every opportunity. He 
regards the hope as illusory, and he regards it also as evil, and both 
fur the same reason,—because the hope is bred by the belief in 
the reality of the phenomenal self and the desire to perpetuate 
that self. 

Happiness is sought in a transcendent Hereafter. What 
happiness? Whose happiness? The individual consciousness 
is a phenomenal complex inevitably bound up with a bodily 
organism and accordingly dissolved at death. Not even the 
theist’s God can accord it immortality. Hartmann reaffirms 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the destiny of the empirical self; 
but he goes on to criticize sharply Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the 
pure subject of knowledge as inconsistent with his voluntaristic 
monism, as false and very misleading. He confronts Schopen- 
hauer with this dilemma: If there are pure transcendent indi- 
viduals, monism is false and should be replaced by a pluralism or 


1 For Hartmann’s criticism of this doctrine, see A.W., VIII, pp. 295ff; C., III, 
pp. r2ff. 

2 A.W., VIII, p. 352; C., III, p. 76. 

*A.W., VIII, p. 355; C., III, p. 79. 
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monadism; if the All-One Will is really indivisible, then it is 
clearly contradictory to speak of pure intelligible individual 
characters.! Consistent monism is incompatible with the doc- 
trine of the eternity of finite selves. The individual conscious- 
ness is of space and time and mortality; it arises and passes away. 
“What is enduring is the substance that is manifested in this 
particular man, but this substance is not individual,”’*—palin- 
genesis again! 

Thus, then, the hope of personal immortality, according to 
Hartmann, proves to be an illusion; the belief in future rewards 
and punishments and the reliance on a Beyond for the righting 
of all present wrongs is shown to be unwarranted. The 
heavenward flight is checked; the sun of science melts the wax- 
wings of Icarus, and he falls to earth where he belongs. ‘‘The 
draft on the life hereafter, which is to compensate for the miseries 
of the life here has only one fault: place and date of discharge 
are forged.’* In various tones Hartmann repeats the same 
cheerless refrain. But, he retorts, why do you call it cheerless? 
Cheerless it doubtless is to the egoist, for the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality is the faith and hope of the love of self: the 
emotional postulate of the grossest egoism. The heaven-craving 
egoism is not nobler than the earthly variety; indeed it is, as 
Hartmann says, “viel selbststichtiger.’"> The Philistine, whose 
appropriate epitaph should be, ‘born, married, died,’ is the 
loudest in his clamor for personal immortality. For him no 
future has worth that does not preserve and perpetuate his own 
dear precious self. Only for the egoist, therefore, is immor- 
tality a necessary emotional postulate without which life would 
be cheerless.* ‘‘The sterling soul that puts its trust in self- 
renunciation and love does not find the result cheerless.’”’ 

So Hartmann declares: Happiness in a transcendent Here- 
after is an illusory and an unworthy goal; as the human spirit 

1G.S.A., p. 648. 

2A.W., VIII, p. 362; C., III, p. 88. 

3 A.W., II, p. 41. 

‘A.W., VIII, p. 363; C., III, p. 88. 

5 A.W., II, p. 40. 


*G.S.A., pp. 154f. 
7A.W., VIII, p. 363; C., III, p. 88. 
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approaches its maturity during the modern age, this conviction 
is gradually forced upon it. ‘‘That in all the important systems 
of modern philosophy (apart from Kant’s inconsequence and 
Schelling’s later declension) there is no room for an individual 
immortality no one save the self-deluded can for a moment 
doubt.”” 

After its second disillusionment the soul of man is partially 
enlightened and takes a real step forward. Instead of seeking 
its own happiness on earth or its own blessedness in Heaven, it 
breaks through the selfish bounds of its own individuality and 
seeks consolation in the hope of happiness for others. But on 
the other hand it retreats to its old childish delusion that happi- 
ness is attainable here on earth. This is the third and the last 
stage of the illusion which characterizes our age, the maturity of 
mankind: the faith in human progress, the hope of “happiness 
relegated to the future of the world.’” 

Is this hope any less illusory than the other two? Old age, 
some disease, dependence on the will and power of others, will 
always be with us, also want and discontent. Wherein, after 
all, does all this belauded progress of the world consist? Modern 
applied science, practical arts, railroads, steamships, telegraphs, 
factories, political and social advancement,—these do not make 
men happier. They are of value only because they release for 
mental exertion energies which before were absorbed in the 
struggle with want. Intelligence is thus afforded a larger oppor- 
tunity to penetrate life’s illusions and seek the true way out. 

So hoary humanity is gradually to be brought face to face 
with the wretched truth. ‘After the three stages of illusion of 
the hope of a positive happiness it has finally seen the folly of 
its endeavor; it finally foregoes all positive happiness, and longs 
only for absolute painlessness, nothingness, Nirvana.’’® 

But how is this last hope of intelligent man.cind to be attained? 
This is Hartmann’s doctrine of salvation, which, as might be 
expected, involves him in another radical criticism of Schopen- 
hauer. Schopenhauer’s gospel of redemption is the gospel of 

1A.W., VIII, p. 358; C., II, p. 83. 
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the Buddha and the Hindu ascetics and mystics, the quietist 
gospel of will-denial and self-renunciation. But this doctrine 
is theoretically inconsistent with Schopenhauer’s monistic 
metaphysics and practically inconsistent with his estimate of 
life as miserable-because-egoistic. How is the individual will 
to negate the One and Only Will, when the former is only a ray 
of the latter? Suppose that, through asceticism, mystic vigils 
and voluntary starvation, one certain egoistic will has been 
curbed, one self-engrossed consciousness obliterated, one indi- 
vidual organism dissolved,—what has actually taken place in all 
this? ‘‘No more and no less than happens at every decease.’”! 
Indeed “what would it avail, e.g., if all mankind should die out 
gradually by sexual continence? The world as such would still 
continue to exist. ... The Unconscious would . . . fashion 
a new man or a similar type, and the whole misery would begin 
over again.’” 

In the will-to-self-redemption egoism is not overcome, for it 
is itself the last vestige of egoism. A more fundamental remedy 
is needed. If the root of evil is in self-seeking, no radical, ade- 
quate redemption is possible until self has been completely 
transcended.* Redemption is not of self; it must be an act of 
each and all, not the act of man but of mankind; the denial must 
be all-comprehending and final, and should register, not the 
death of one man, but the end of the whole world-process. 

What is Hartmann’s own evangel of redemption? The 
world of experience is a grievous blunder, he affirms with the 
pessimist; but that grievous blunder contains within itself the 
factors of its correction. In this sense it is the best possible 
world, because it is capable of self-extinction. This is Hart- 
mann’s ‘evolutionary optimism.’ This end is not to be brought 
about by individual withdrawal from life. Active participation 
in the world-process is necessary, complete deliverance from all 
illusions, and firm determination unitedly to end the sorry play of 
life in which we are all unitedly active. When the world-denying 

1A.W., VIII, p. 399; C., III, p. 129. 

* Ibid. 


7 A.W., VI, p. 232. 
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will-power of mankind should come to outweigh the world- 
affirming power objectifying itself in the organic and the inor- 
ganic worlds, humanity, permeated with the conviction of the 
miserable vanity of existence and yearning for the peace and 
painlessness of non-being, would be able, by one simultaneous 
common resolve at the proper moment, to vote the world out of 
being.’ 
V. 

Leopardi’s writings register man’s futile protest against the 
infinite vanity of all. Leopardi is no prophet of salvation, for 
according to him there is really no way out. Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann are not absolute pessimists: they both would save 
this wretched world,—by extinguishing it. Yet can they really 
save it in this way? In Schopenhauer’s theory the human 
individual renounces himself as much as he can, since, of course, 
absolute self-annihilation is beyond man’s power. Hartmann 
objects to this quietistic program as lacking in finality. But is 
his own plan of redemption really final? Through the united 
simultaneous resolve of a humanity representing the majority 
of will-power in the universe, the world-creating Unconscious is 
to be extinguished as absolutely as it is possible to extinguish it, 
that is to say, not absolutely at all, since, to be sure, the Uncon- 
scious Absolute cannot be annihilated. 

Vote the world out of being, let us suppose that you can: 
how would you affect the Unconscious by so doing? May it not 
again spontaneously initiate and perform the same cosmic 
cycle? Hartmann answers that, of course, such a repetition is 
not impossible. But the chances are, at worst, even: the prob- 
ability that the Unconscious will groundlessly initiate a new 
world-series is just 4%. Further, considered a priori, the proba- 
bility that this cycle will be repeated n times is 4n. That is to 
say, he argues, the probability becomes less and less.? This 
reasoning is open to criticism. 

But, after all, the important point is to be sought, not in Hart- 
mann’s admittedly tentative forecast of the specific ways in 


1A.W., VIII, pp. 402ff; C., III, pp. 133ff. 
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which the goal is to be attained, but rather in the conception of 
this goal and of its relation to human destiny. If we inquire 
into the premises which lead to the pessimistic conclusions of 
the three theories which we have been examining, we find that 
all of them take hedonistic ground in passing judgment on exist- 
ence. Non-existence is better than existence: why? Because 
existence is unhappy. Life is condemned because it does not 
yield a balance of pleasure. The whole course of the argument 
appears to turn on this one issue. From his doctrine that the 
essence of human nature is desire and unsatisfied striving Schopen- 
hauer elaborately deduces the theory of the negative character 
of pleasure. Pain is the positive, and pleasure is but the tem- 
porary alleviation of pain, or, as Leopardi expresses it, in La qutete 
dopo la tempesta: 


Uscir di pena 


~ 


E diletto fra noi. 


So likewise we find Hartmann, in his elevenfold survey of life, 
empirically demonstrating that life does not yield lasting happi- 
ness, as he had also endeavored to prove on metaphysical grounds 
from his theory of the origin and nature of consciousness. 
The conclusion is always the same: life is futile and vain because 
it does not attain its goal, which is a permanent balance of un- 
qualified pleasure. 

Now this type of argument may be met by questioning the 
validity of the hedonistic surveys of life which lead to the pessi- 
mistic conclusion. One might treat these proposed hedonistic 
ledgers with light pleasantry, in Paulsen’s manner.' It seems 
clear, at any rate, that all book-keeping here is bound to be 
individual, since pleasure-pain are essentially subjective, and 
no one can keep another’s accounts. Hartmann, considering the 
fact that most men seem to be under the impression that life is 
quite endurable, would challenge their capacity to keep hedon- 
istic books.” 

This sort of discussion, however, would miss the main point. 
The important thing is not that the pessimist regards a permanent 

‘A System of Ethics, translated by Frank Thilly, New York, Scribners, 1903, 
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balance of pleasure as unattainable, but that he regards such a 
balance as the goal of life and the test of its value. So we read 
in Leopardi: ‘‘ Man loves and desires nothing but his own happi- 
ness. Hence it is happiness that he always loves, not life. . . . 
A happy life is undoubtedly a good thing.’' Now does this 
mean that contentment is the supreme desideratum? So it 
would seem from Leopardi’s notion of felicity as complete con- 
tentment in the present.2 Then the contented pig would be 
better than the aspiring philosopher. This should really be no 
reductio ad absurdum for the pessimist; indeed the lot of animals 
and plants should be the most esteemed. 

While Schopenhauer and Hartmann do not readily go to such 
lengths, Leopardi repeatedly does, especially in La Ginestra, 
which is perhaps the high watermark of his poetry. The fragrant 
flower blooming on the arida schiena of Vesuvius will one day 
also droop and wither under the molten deathflow of the volcano. 
But until that time it will be spared at any rate the dreams and 
desires and hopes that lure and torment the souls of men: 

Ma pit saggia, ma tanto 
Meno inferma dell’ uom, quanto le frali 
Tue stirpi non credesti 
O dal fato o da te fatte immortali. 

Now it is surely becoming clear in modern ethical theory that, 
while pleasure is one moment, one essential aspect of the expe- 
rience of attained desire, it is not to be identified with that 
experience, far less with the goal of desire. Undiluted pleasure 
cannot be the highest good, nor is life to be pronounced evil 
merely because it is painful. Failure to recognize this truth is 
responsible for the fundamental confusion in Schopenhauer’s 
and Hartmann’s theories of value. Grant the premise of hedon- 
istic pessimism (that a balance of pleasure is unattainable in life); 
—the conclusion does not follow (that life is not worth living). 
The human spirit, nothing daunted, may protest wirh Caro: 
“Life, even if unhappy, is worth the pain of being lived.’” 
The real issue leads beyond the hedonistic problem, whether 


1E., p. 59. 
2P., VII, p. 122. 
3 Op. cit., p. 198. 
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pleasure is attainable; indeed it may conceivably raise the 
question whether pleasure is worth attaining,—a question which 
may be asked and answered in an optimistic as well as in a 
pessimistic sense. 

In this matter the Italian poet shows occasionally keener 
perception than the German philosophers. Worse than misery 
is spiritual stagnation, Leopardi writes in a letter to his father: 
“I know that man’s felicity consists in contentment. . . .”” But 
“I would rather be unhappy than insignificant, and suffer than 
endure tedium." Worse than misery is spiritual surrender, he 
declares in his poem Nelle nozze della sorella Paolina: 

O miseri 0 codardi 

Figliuoli avrai. Miseri eleggi. 
Indeed a study of Leopardi’s pessimism is doubly interesting 
just because the unsystematic character of the poet’s thought 
allows his keen perception of the realities of life more frequent 
expression, thus disclosing the artificiality of the strictly hedon- 
istic conception of value. So in a sense Hahl is right in refusing 
to count Leopardi with the hedonists;? even more accurately, 
however, it may be said that his poetic genius reveals concretely 
the defects of his abstract hedonistic theory. In all his wails 
against the miseries of life, the ill of ills for Leopardi, it seems, 
is in the last analysis, not pain and misery, but the vanity and 
emptiness of life, boredom, tedium, ennui, moia immortale. 
This perception is by no means entirely alien to Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann, but Leopardi has expressed it more vividly. 

This is the real evil, then, which the pessimist regards as 
radical, incurable, and fatal: life is stupid and meaningless. 
Were it possible to live intensively, to live a life ever more 
abundant, to feel it ever richer in meaning, who would be discon- 
tented, even if it did involve pain? So the voyage of Columbus 
“‘endears life”’ because it ‘‘frees . . . from ennui.’’* So Leopardi 
eulogizes the birds, visible witnesses of the aspiring spirit.‘ 
But is not the life of ideal aspiration, after all, only a fair phan- 


1 E., p. xv. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 1o4f. 
SE... p. 142. 
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tom? Each attainment proves the vanity of the quest. The 
man who has reached the summit of human happiness is the 
most miserable of mortals, for he has realized most clearly the 
futility of attainment. Show me in life one ideal eternally 
worth attaining, one challenge really worth answering, one 
problem worth solving, even one antagonist worthy of our steel? 
You cannot, the pessimist declares, and this sense of the self- 
annulling character of life’s activity is the sense that poisons all 
the joy of living and makes life a shallow mockery. So it has 
been chanted most dolorously in English by the poet of A City of 
Dreadful Night: 

The sense that every struggle brings defeat 

Because Fate holds no prize to crown success; 

That all the oracles are dumb or cheat 

Because they have no secret to express; 

That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 

Because there is no light beyond the curtain; 

That all is vanity and nothingness. 

But what is the meaning and the warrant of this nihilism of 
value? On what ground can a philosopher plant himself, in 
order to be justified in pronouncing the universe utterly evil and 
in seeking to speed its doom and destruction? Hedonistic 
pessimism is clearly inconclusive, but it is at any rate debatable. 
This latter variety of pessimism, however— blackness impene- 
trable, the negation of all values—is certainly unambiguous and 
absolute, but is it really unassailable? Reasoning cannot touch 
it only because, in the last analysis, it is itself not a reasoned 
truth. The very negation of value in the universe presupposes a 
process and a standard of evaluation, and it is not possible by a 
process of evaluation to reach a nihilism of value. A totally 
valueless universe would.not admit even of being condemned. 
In the realm of value, just as in the realms of existence and 
knowledge, absolute scepticism defeats itself. Value-nihilism 
would correspond to the description of the universe as non- 
existent. 

The theories before us, however, are not to be so easily ushered 
out of court. They are not, after all, bare negations of value. 
They condemn the world as valueless because in it there is no 
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fruition of value. That is to say, the pessimist declares, each 
imagined pursued value, as it is attained, proves to be no real 
good at all. It is this conclusion which, not unnaturally, passes 
into a doctrine of value-nihilism. But it need not so pass. The 
proposition that nothing in our experience proves finally satis- 
fying does not imply the infinite vanity of the universe; it does 
not even mean that our experience is unsatisfactory. 

If we conceive of man’s career as essentially one of aspiration, 
the reason for his failure to be finally satisfied at any stage of 
this career becomes quite clear. The standpoint from which an 
attained good is judged is more advanced and higher than the 
standpoint from which this good was prospectively regarded 
in aspiration. The very process of attainment proves to be a 
process of raising the standard of what is demanded. What 
promised satisfaction yesterday proves today no longer satis- 
fying. This is assuredly the evidence of experience; but what 
ground for pessimism does it provide? Our very failure to be 
definitely satisfied with the attainment of our goal may indicate 
our more genuine attainment of the ideal,—in aspiration. ‘“‘It is 
not the goal, but the course which makes us happy,’’ wrote 
Jean Paul Richter,' and Lessing, even more positively: ‘‘ Did 
the Almighty, holding in his right hand Truth and in his left 
Search for Truth, deign to offer me the one I might prefer;— 
in all humility but without hesitation, I should request—Search 
for Truth.’” 

In this spirit we might declare with assurance: the prospect 
of no situation would be more melancholy than of one in which a 
person finds himself finally contented. Such a situation would 
register the end of aspiration, spiritual stagnation and true 
death. This would indeed be the hopeless tedium. In this 
sense, the pain and distress experienced by one whose feet fail 
to reach the altitudes surveyed by his eyes are not evil but the 
evidence of real good. A life abounding in such distress and 
dissatisfaction is the only really satisfactory life, the only life 
really worth living. ‘‘We could not . . . possibly be satisfied 
in a universe in which we could be content,’’ as Bosanquet so 


1 Cf. Ward, p. 329. 
2 Ibid., p. 373. 
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aptly expresses it.'' The “‘self-satisfaction of the finite,” that is 
the gloom of glooms, “the portal where hope vanishes.’” 
The above portrayal of man as ascending the scale of values in 
| aspiration is admittedly true to life at its best. But it does not 
fit all cases, and it may even be quite exceptional. More char- : 
acteristic is the experience of defeat and disappointment. Now | 
it is precisely this profound sense of incompleteness and frustra- 
tion, it is this consciousness that the stage on which one is actually 
engaged affords no adequate scope for one’s aspiring activity, 
that finds expression in the demand for and the belief in immor- 
tality. Immortality is a hope: it is the vision of a spirit dis- 
satisfied but not despairing. Man demands assurance of un- 
limited scope in his striving after the Beyond. So Browning’s 
Andrea del Sarto: 








Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for? 


But still our utmost confidence in the eternal reality of the 
values to which we aspire quails before the thought that the ideal 
quest, which we would not end if we could, seems to be actually 
ended by death. The tragedy is not that our pilgrimage fails to 
reach its goal; the tragedy is that it seems to be cut short. 
Ars longa, vita brevis. And because the ideal has always presented 
itself to us as a quest, as the Beyond of an aspiring self, so it is 
quite natural that, confronted with the prospect of the apparent 
cessation of the quest at death, we demand enlightenment as to 
the nature of this Beyond, of this system of eternal values. 

In this way our thought is led to the problem which has been 
as it were hovering in the background throughout our present 4 
discussion, the fundamental problem of personality and value. ' 
Say that the value of the universe is not to be measured in terms t 





of the pleasure attainable by men; say that value is not to be { 
located in any specific experience or type of experience ;—still | 
the question remains: Is value (however defined in detail) ' 
essentially of and for persons? Can we say: no persons, no val- 
ues? And, if so, does not the recognition that values are genuine, Li 


1 Principle of Individuality and Value, London, Macmillan, 1912, p. 25. 
? Bosanquet, Value and Destiny of the Individual, London, Macmillan, 1913, 
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eternal aspects and elements of a real universe, involve the neces- 
sity of viewing personality in a similar way? That is to say, in 
affirming the eternal reality of value, are we correspondingly 
bound to affirm the eternal reality and significance of the indi- 
vidual person? Whether we answer this question directly, or 
whether we evade it and describe God, or else the Absolute, as 
the source and the ocean of values, the ultimate problem of value 
and personality confronts us. Upon the manner of its treatment 
depends in the last analysis the outcome of the present discussion 


of pessimism and immortality. 
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DISCUSSION. 
APPEARANCES AND THE ABSOLUTE. 


Mr. TSANOFF’S most sympathetic and courteous appreciation of my 
ideas, in the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW of January, 1920, which I have 
only this moment seen, seems, in two points, to offer an opportunity 
for further explanations, which I grasp at because many friendly 
critics appear to feel a difficulty at these points, which I cannot recog- 
nize as justifiable. I have no complaint against Mr. Tsanoff; how 
could I have? His estimate of my work is probably much above its 
merits. But it is natural that I should be all the more anxious to 
explain, where I think that explanation is necessary and not really 
difficult. 

1. P. 74: “‘What can be the ultimate significance and value of a 
metaphysic, which, in analyzing the various aspects of the only world 
we know, pronounces them one after another incomplete, and there- 
upon allows a way to be opened for the suggestion of doubts as to their 
genuine reality? Space and time are appearances, somehow in and of, 
but not for, Reality; selfhood is transcended in the Absolute; good 
and evil are absorbed in Perfection; value reaches its apogee—and 
extinction—in the Whole. These are all echoes of the invariably 
subtle, but unsatisfactory, metaphysics of Appearance and Reality, 
which, as an American critic has recently suggested, has perhaps, 
‘done more to discredit Absolute Idealism in the minds of those not 
predestined to that way of thinking than all the polemics directed 
against British Neo-Hegelianism.’”’ 

I ventured, in the first lecture of my first Gifford Lectures,’ with 
perhaps too great audacity, to remark on what appeared to me, in 
so great a writer as William James, a most extraordinary tendency to 
accept a schism in principle between philosophy and life. And it is 
this same attitude that continues to cause me amazement in so many 
of our ablest and most appreciative critics. They do not appear to 
me to carry into philosophy the experience and the points of view on 
which their daily life solidly rests.2, The attitude to appearances, so 
constantly, as here, criticized by them, is to my mind a mere restate- 

? Principle, p. 10 ff. 

2Cf., e.g., Dr. McKenzie quoted with approval by Professor Gamertsfelder, 
Thought, Existence, and Reality, p. 37. 
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ment, in logical terms, of the attitude of everyday life, without 
adopting which no human being could live an hour or make a single 
true proposition. Everything we deal with is taken in turn—‘one 
down and the other come on’’—and more than that, everything differs 
in its power to satisfy, to respond to tests of strength, to answer 
questions, to perform its functions. And everything—what we com- 
monly mean by a thing or finite experience—breaks down somewhere. 
Its strength, satisfactoriness, durability, are limited. Now if you 
think that in spite of all this it is well to say that everything experi- 
enced, as existing in some sense, has equal reality; of course, it is 
open to you to say so. But if you mean by that, that you must treat 
them all as on a level in regarding them or dealing with them or 
attending to them or—in short—in living with them, then, as I say, 
you would not exist for an hour. What words you use does not 
much matter. But that all finite existences have different claims, 
pretensions, strengths, significances, is the simplest and most indis- 
putable of facts, and it is the fact which the doctrine of appearances 
simply transliterates into abstract expression and coérdinates with a 
theory which accepts it. Institutions are a good example; all insti- 
tutions—admit it for argument’s sake—serve some purpose, but all 
certainly break down and become self-contradictory—bankrupt—at 
some point. What determines this point is their comprehensiveness 
and coherence in dealing with the tests of life. This is the theory of 
appearances as exemplified in them. 

2. The other point is about the Whole or Absolute, the current 
reception of which reminds me of the old Agnostic position, which 
claimed to rest its negative attitude on intellectual modesty. ‘I make 
no assertions about the Whole or the Universe; I only say that lama 
modest man, and do not know anything beyond what I experience 
every day.’ But as was often pointed out, this modesty, being made 
into a doctrine, becomes the extreme of arrogant audacity. You 
make your private sense of defect a limit of the coherent nature of 
thought. You stop the logical process at an arbitrary point, and say, 
‘I am tired, and I won’t play any more; therefore you must please 
stop the game.’ 

But if you have sat down to think, you cannot do this. Your only 
justification ab initio for any conclusion at all is what you know of the 
nature of the whole. ‘You cannot have it both ways,’ you say with 
confidence; but how do you know this unless you know that reality is 
self-consistent? All progress, dialectic, aspiration, depends on the 
whole, immanent in experience, demanding an appropriate reaction 
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and completion from the given. And I believe that the demand for 
an advance and alteration of the whole reality itself and as such, is 
due to a simple confusion of thought, by which an infinite or inex- 
haustible reality is confused with one supposed to add to itself what 
does not spring from it nor connect it with itself. But obviously, in 
trying to suppose this, you have not brought more novelty or origina- 
tion into the whole, but have simply cut the connection between the 
parts of the whole, and so far rendered it non-significant and uninter- 
esting—not a whole. All that ever is, or becomes, by definition falls 
within the whole. The only conceivable question is whether, by 
supposing the connection cut or loosened at unknown points, you are 
going to set up a group or succession of incoherent wholes. Novelty, 
I may add, depends largely on retention. Without retention, repe- 
tition and not novelty is probable. And obviously, you do not mean 
incoherent additions. Your values and logical principles you assume 
ab initio. The approximation to the character of the whole in the 
relative stability of appearance, you accept again ab initio. But you 
fail, intellectually, to distinguish between novelty and originality, 
within a whole, carrying out its character and intensifying its value, 
and a change of such a nature as to add to the whole what does not 
belong to or connect with it, and so to abolish and annihilate the idea 
of the immanent whole, and with it the total condition and mainspring 
of thought, life, and progress. The ultimate reason is that you do not 
grasp the synthetic nature of a judgment. 

I might take this opportunity of further explaining (for myself 
only, of course) that I do not think there is much difference in practical 
expectation, if I use the phrase, between myself and my critics, as to 
the probability of cosmic progress and its type; of course, I, like them, 
expect a succession of events to continue—but, as might be anticipated, 
I think in some cases there is some, and that it exhibits our respective 
leanings. I do think, as a matter of mere tendency and belief, 
that the analugy to be followed in forming views of the future is rather 
that of successive emphasis on different sides of reality than that of 
progress and change in toto, leaving everything old in all respects 
behind and replacing it by new of the same kind. It seems to me that 
the growth of our civilization is carrying us away from some un- 
questionable values, and I see no ground in the nature of things for 
supposing it to be necessary that these particular values should ever 
recur, or be superseded by competing values of the same sort. Croce, 
with opposite leanings, writes: ‘“‘The time will come when the great 
deeds and the great works now our memory and our boast will be 
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forgotten, as we have forgotten the works and the deeds, no less great, 
of those beings of supreme genius who created what we call human 
life and seem to us now to have been savages of the lowest grade, 
almost men-monkeys. They will be forgotten; for the document of 
progress is in forgetting’’ (Practice, E. Tr., p. 258). Now I do not 
mean to say that on metaphysical grounds I can deny the practical 
possibility of all this, especially if we take the line that this earth and 
the human race are to make way for something quite different. But 
as regards any succession of events concerning a humanity con- 
tinuous with ours, I do not accede to his anticipation as probable or 
desirable. I rather feel like this: that Greece and Rome, e.g., have 
shown us great values representing a side of the whole, which will not 
need to be realized again, but which we shall keep hold of, while going 
on to other sides of the whole; and so with the naive savage life and 
all the romantic characteristics, which plainly modern conditions are 
going to exclude.’ We have learned from them all, and are the wiser 
and the happier. Is it necessary to progress that we should forget 
them? And if we did, is it conceivable that they should ever be 
transcended in the same kind? Yet would there not be indeed loss 
in a progress which should forget and never replace them? This is 
not, I repeat, metaphysical argument; but it is an illustration of what 
the view of an infinite inexhaustible whole, whose character is stable 
and logically immanent, may have to give in comparison with a 
reality which is not at all a whole, and therefore is a continued self- 
forgetting and self-dissolution—the fate of Tantalus. All this seems 
obvious; but in view of the difficulty which appears to be found in 
realizing it, I wish I had said it more definitely before. It is, I think, 
implied in my writings. 
BERNARD BOSANQUET 


1 See Pearson's National Life and Character. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. By W. Trotrer. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1919.—pp. 264. 

In this book, the first edition of which appeared in 1915, Mr. 
Trotter aims to show that psychology, especially when studied in 
relation to “other branches of biology,” is capable of becoming a 
guide in the actual affairs of life, and even of enabling us to foretell 
in a practical and useful way “some of the course of human behavior.” 
It is his ambition to lay the foundations for a true science of politics 
which will be of direct service to the statesman. The first two essays, 
discussing the psychology of the herd instinct, were first published 
in the Sociological Review in 1908 and 1909; these are followed by 
“Speculations upon the Human Mind in 1915” (pp. 66-213), written 
in 1915, in which the author tries to apply to the affairs of 1915 the 
principles which had taken shape ten years before. To the second 
edition is added a “ Postscript of 1919” (pp. 214-259), in which it is 
shown that Mr. Trotter’s anticipations with respect to the war, as 
based upon his biological-psychological hypothesis, have been realized, 
and what are our hopes and fears for the future. 

Mr. Trotter offers us a biological psychology: action is to be studied 
rather than speech, it being a more important touchstone of motive 
than the actor’s own views; and the whole range of animal life must 
be surveyed with a view to discovering what instinctive impulses may 
be expected to operate in man. Criteria must also be found for 
distinguishing such instinctive impulses from rational motives or at 
any rate from motives in which the instinctive factor is minimal 
(p. 92). Moreover, all human psychology must be the psychology 
of the associated man. It is true that man is prompted by the primi- 
tive instincts of self-preservation, nutrition, and sex; but of funda- 
mental importance is the herd instinct, “specialized inherited modes of 
response to the needs not directly of the individual but of the herd to 
which he belongs” (p. 97). The responsiveness of the individual to 
impulses coming from the herd enables large numbers to act as one; 
and by the gregarious impulse instinctive sanctions may be conferred 
on any part of the field of belief and action. Owing to this quality of 
suggestibility, a very considerable proportion of men’s beliefs are 
non-rational, not distinguishable by the subject from rational verifiable 
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knowledge: they have the quality of obviousness, the quality of 
instinctive opinion, of what we may call belief in the strict sense 
(p. 43). Opinions which are the result of experience alone, do not 
possess this quality of primary certitude. Sensitiveness to the herd 
also has important effects upon feeling: conscience and the feelings of 
guilt and shame are the peculiar possessions of the gregarious animal 
(p. 40). Indeed, the herd is not only the source of man’s opinions, 
his credulities, his disbeliefs, and his weaknesses, but of his altruism, 
his charity, his enthusiasms, and his power. It is pointed out that 
the gregarious instinct produces manifestations which are directly 
hostile to each other; thus it prompts to ever-advancing developments 
of altruism and yet necessarily opposes any advance in it. Society 
has exercised a repressive force upon new forms of altruism, and yet 
the instinctive impulse has triumphantly defied the terrors of society. 
With the appearance of the herd instinct the primitive instincts are 
balked at every turn by herd suggestion; ‘“‘not only sex, self-preserv- 
ation, nutrition are at war with the pronouncements of the herd, 
but altruism, the ideal of rationality, the desire for power, the yearning 
for protection, and other feelings which have acquired instinctive 
force from group suggestion ”’ (p. 50). 

This conflict, Mr. Trotter thinks, gives rise to two types of mind: 
the stable or resistive and the unstable. The former shows a certain 
relative incapacity to take experience seriously (meaning by the term 
“everything that comes to the individual”’), a certain relative insensi- 
bility to the value of feeling and suffering, and a decided preference 
for herd tradition over all other sources of conduct. The mentally 
stable, who are still the directing class among the first-class Powers 
today, may have been adequate in the simple past, but it is the 
survival of this class in the more complex modern world that will 
sooner or later bring us to disaster (pp. 53ff). The unstable type of 
mind is an inevitable consequence of man’s biological history, of the 
conflict forced upon man by his sensitiveness to herd suggestion on 
the one hand and to experience on the other; it tends to be weak in 
energy, especially in persistence of energy. ‘‘Such minds cannot be 
stimulated for long by objects adequate to normal ambition; they 
are apt to be sceptical in such matters as patriotism, religion, politics, 
social success, but the scepticism is incomplete, so that they are 
readily won to new causes, new religions, new quacks, and as readily 
fall away therefrom” (p. 59). Both these types are seriously defective 
and an evidence that civilization has not yet provided a medium 
in which the average human mind can grow undeformed and to full 
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stature. The unstable are sensitive to feeling and experience; but 
in society as it now is such sensitiveness leads merely to instability. 
The problem is to readjust the mental environment in such a way that 
sensitiveness may develop and confer on man the enormous advan- 
tages which it holds for him. This can be effected, says our author, 
only by an extension of the rational method to the whole field of 
experience, a process of greatest difficulty but one which must be the 
next great variation in man’s development if that development is to 
continue to be an evolution and his very tenure of the earth is not to 
be threatened (pp. 64ff). 

Mr. Trotter thinks that such a variation is suggested by the evo- 
lutionary process. There is strong reason to believe, he declares, 
that the process of organic evolution has not been and is not always 
infinitely slow and gradual; it is more than suspected that, perhaps 
as the result of slowly accumulated tendency or perhaps as the result 
of a sudden variation of structure or capacity, there have been periods 
of rapid change which might have been perceptible to direct observa- 
tion (p. 101). He believes that the human race stands at such a 
“nodal point”’ today. Note, for example, that sympathy has come 
more and more into recognition as a supreme moral law. “ Nature 
has been hinting to man in less and less ambiguous terms that altruism 
must become the ultimate sanction of his moral code” (p. 124). To 
be sure, the hint has not been taken by the common man, for one 
manifestation of the herd instinct is met and opposed by another. 
Nevertheless, man’s sympathy has been extended beyond the biological 
unit in which he dwells, and hence tends to appear a sense of inter- 
national justice, a vague feeling of being responsibly concerned in all 
human affairs, and the idea of ‘pacifism,’ a doctrine which is a per- 
fectly natural development and ultimately inevitable in an animal 
having an unlimited appetite for experience and an indestructible 
inheritance of social instinct (p. 125). 

The species is irrevocably commited to a certain evolutionary path 
by its gregarious inheritance, which means inevitable and serious dis- 
advantages as well as enormously greater potential advantages. 
The latter must be discovered and developed if the race is to survive 
and to progress (p. 135). Mr. Trotter likes to call attention to the 
society of the bee, in which we find an elaborate and exact specializa- 
tion of the individual and a perfect absorption of the interests of the 
individual in the hive; in consequence of which the whole unit is 
powerful, and superior in intelligence to the individual. In human 
affairs combined action is almost invariably less intelligent than 
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individual action. The moral homogeneity in the society of the bee 
is replaced by segregation into classes in man, which is unfavorable 
to national unity; it is in itself dangerous since it provides the indi- 
vidual with a substitute for the true major unit—the nation. “To 
the biologist our whole intricate system of society is a means for 
combating the slow, almost imperceptible, pressure of Nature in the 
direction of a true national homogeneity” (p. 138). This national 
homogeneity can be attained only by a radical change in the whole 
human attitude towards society. No state of equilibrium can be 
reached in a gregarious society short of complete homogeneity; 
unless some new resource of Nature emerges, the outlook for man asa 
species is not bright. Such a new principle is the conscious direction 
of society by man. ‘“ Man, conscious as a species of his true status 
and destiny, realizing the direction of the path to which he is irrev- 
ocably committed by Nature, with a moral code based on the un- 
shakable natural foundation of altruism, could begin to draw on those 
stores of power which will be opened to him by a true combination, and 
the rendering available in coérdinated action of the maximal energy of 
each individual” (p. 139). 

A gregarious unit informed by conscious direction represents a 
biological mechanism of a wholly new type (p. 162). Such a directing 
intelligence or group of intelligences would abandon the static view of 
society and adopt a more dynamic conception of statesmanship as 
something active, progressive, and experimental. In order to succeed 
it would have to possess a knowledge of man and his natural history. 
Mr. Trotter thinks we are able to distinguish three fairly distinct 
trends of evolution in the gregarious types: the aggressive gregarious- 
ness of the wolf and the dog; the protective gregariousness of the sheep 
and the ox; and the more complex social structure of the bee and the 
ant, the socialized gregariousness. The latter is said to be the goal 
of man’s development: a transcendental union with his fellows is 
the destiny of the human individual, and it is the attainment of this 
towards which the constantly growing altruism of man is directed 
(p. 167). No nation has ever made a conscious choice. The socialized 
type may now be regarded as the standard type which has been estab- 
lished by countless experiments, as that which alone can satisfy and 
absorb the moral as well as the intellectual desires of modern man 
(p. 169). Owing to the undemocratic organization of Germany she 
could not seek national inspiration by any development of the social- 
ized type; her rulers were compelled to lapse into the lupine state, to 
seek new ideals, new motives, and new sources of moral power in a 
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reappearance of the society of the wolf. In his essay of 1915 Mr. 
Trotter speaks of a deeply rooted instinctive conflict of attitude 
between the English and German feeling which almost amounts to a 
specific difference in the biological scale,—a conflict between socialized 
gregariousness and aggressive gregariousness. ‘“‘It is,’’ he says, “as 
if Nature had set herself to try out in her workshop the strength of 
the socialized and aggressive types."" ‘To the socialized peoples she 
has entrusted the task of proving that her old faith in cruelty and blood 
is at last an anachronism. To try them she has given substance to the 
creation of a nightmare, and they must destroy this werewolf or die” 
(p. 175). Germany is the very type of a perfected aggressive herd, 
while England is perhaps the most complete example of a socialized 
herd, having taken as her model the bee. “She has stolidly, even 
stupidly, and always in a grossly practical spirit, held herself to the 
task of shaping a society in which free men could live and yet be 
citizens. She has had no theory of herself, no consciousness of her 
destiny, no will to power. . . . And after a thousand years she seems 
as far as ever from her goal. Her society is irregular, disorganized, 
incodrdinate, split into classes at war with one another, weighted 
at one end with poverty, squalor, ignorance, and disease, weighted 
at the other by ignorance, prejudice, and corpulent satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, her patience is no more shaken by what she is lectured 
upon as failure than was her composure by what she was assured was 
imperial success. She is no less bound by her fate than is Germany, 
and must continue on her path until she reaches its infinitely remoter 
goal’’ (p. 202). 

In the “Postscript of 1919"’ Mr. Trotter shows how the events 
verified his hypothesis regarding what the Germans and the English 
would do in the war, and holds that his general theory has met the 
supreme test of scientific validity, which is foresight. In conclusion 
he again emphasizes the need of scientific statecraft as an indispensable 
factor in further development. Such a statecraft would recognize how 
fully man is an instinctive being and how his mental vigor and sta- 
bility depend entirely upon instinctive expression being adequate. 
It would understand that the social instinct itself is as deep and power- 
ful as any. The human intellect, however, is the element that most 
clearly gives the impression of a new and intrusive factor. ‘The 


instinctive side of man, with its derivatives, such as his morals, his 
altruism, and his aspirations falls very easily into line with the rest of 
the natural order. . . . The intellect, however, brings with it a 
capacity for purpose as distinct from and additional to desire, and this 
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does apparently introduce a factor virtually new to the biological 
series" (p. 255ff). The author does not look to any existing institution 
or class to inaugurate the era of intelligent direction of society; if it 
does happily occur, it will come “through a slow elevation of the 
general standard of consciousness up to the level at which will be 
possible a kind of free masonry and syndicalism of the intellect” 
(p. 259). 

As we have seen, Mr. Trotter believes that the salvation of society 
depends upon knowledge of the associated man, and that this can 
be gained only through a biological psychology. Such a psychology, 
he holds, must recognize man’s status as an animal and the undimin- 
ished vigor of instinctin him. ‘“ Practical understanding and foresight 
of man’s behavior are attained in proportion as this hypothesis of the 
complete ‘naturalness’ of man is adhered to’’ (p. 243). There is no 
objection to recognizing man’s status as an animal, but is it not at 
least equally important to remember his status as a man? Mr. 
Trotter's explanation of human life in terms of instinct and of intelli- 
gence as a mere masking, transforming, and directing of instinct tells 
only a part, and not the most significant part of the human story. 
He himself regards the intellect as a new and intrusive factor in the 
biological series, which brings with it ‘‘a capacity for purpose as 
distinct from and additional to desire;’’ how, then, can a biological 
psychology understand and foresee man’s behavior by assuming the 
complete naturalness of man? However it may be with the lower 
animals, the intellect is a function of the individual human mind, a 
function the presence of which leads to the balking of instinct, even of 
the all-powerful herd instinct, and makes the simplified theory un- 
tenable. That this is so is shown by the development of Mr. Trotter’s 
own thought. Intelligence is for him the hoped-for director and 
savior of society, the factor upon which the fate of civilization will 
ultimately depend. Biological evolution if left to itself will end in 
disaster for mankind; unless reason asserts itself against instinct, we 
are lost: “‘society can be saved only by the interposition of intellect.” 
Now the conscious directing intelligence needed to divert society from 
its biological path and to set it upon the right track is already working 
in the individual, for example very efficiently in Mr. Trotter; and there 
is hope that such intelligence may be applied to the government of 
society as is now employed in conducting the ordinary affairs of life. 
A “new resource of Nature”’ has already appeared in the evolutionary 
process, something not reducible to instinct, and that is human intelli- 
gence with its purposes and ideals. We cannot therefore understand 
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completely the behavior of man as individual or social without giving 
due weight to this factor. It is to be added in this connection that 
objection will also be raised, even by biological psychologists, to Mr. 
Trotter's list of instincts, and likewise to his enlarged conception of the 
herd instinct, which plays such an important réle in his book: it is made 
to include among its manifestations a whole host of things: altruism, 
morality, in fact everything that develops in group life. It is true 
that social life is the soil upon which the human soul grows, that out- 
side of it there would be no human being; but this does not justify us 
in conceiving the gregarious instinct, or “an animal's proneness to live 
together with other members of its species,’’ as Westermarck defines it, 
in the all-embracing sense in which our author uses the term. 

In spite, however, of Mr. Trotter’s insistence on the biological- 
psychological method, he indulges in philosophical reflections upon 
the evolutionary process and may even be accused of reading his 
ethical values into it. He regards socialized gregariousness as the 
goal of man’s development—it is the destiny of the human individual. 
Nature has been hinting to man that altruism must become the ulti- 
mate sanction of his moral code. The socialized type is the standard 
type which has been cstablished by countless experiments. Nature 
has already made a great experiment in the war; two great types have 
been pitted against each other, and the blundering undirected social- 
ized type has defeated the aggressive wolf type whose leaders had a 
conscious plan that did not heed the hints of Nature. We may fairly 
question the grounds for this ethical interpretation of Nature, par- 
ticularly in view of our author’s statements that Nature also opposes 
any advance in altruism, that our whole system of society is a means 
for combatting the pressure of Nature in the direction of a true 
national homogeneity, and that unless there is conscious intelligent 
direction by statesmen (holding Mr. Trotter’s ethical and political 
ideals), man will probably prove to be but one more of Nature’s 
failures. We may fairly ask which of the conflicting tendencies in 
the evolutionary process represents Nature’s real purpose or rather 
hint, and indeed whether she is hinting anything at all. However 
that may be, the great factor in the situation is man with his reason 
and ideals; it is to him after all that Mr. Trotter looks to switch the 
evolutionary process upon the moral track. Mr. Trotter is awaiting 
a new resource of Nature, ‘‘a gregarious unit informed by conscious 
direction;"’ but this can come only through man ‘informed’ by 
reason and ethical purpose, and such a man is here. The behavior of 
the wolf, the sheep, and the bee we may be able to explain by instinct; 
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the history of man and his civilization we cannot understand unless 
we take into account the “ new and intrusive factor,’’ the human intel- 
lect “with its capacity for purpose as distinct from and additional to 
desire.’’ If it were not for this factor, there could be no such thing as 
biological psychology, and Mr. Trotter could not have written his 
book. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By S. RADHAK- 

RISHNAN, Macmillan, London, 1920.—pp. i-xii, 463. 

The present volume is, I think, one of the most notable that have 
been contributed in recent years to the debate between absolute 
idealism and its opponents. The author is a thoroughly trained and 
competent exponent of the idealistic tradition, an Hegelian of the 
type of Professor Bosanquet, and his book might well have borne 
Miss Sinclair's title, A Defence of Idealism. Indeed, I do not know 
of another work which, between the covers of a single volume, deals so 
effectively with the issues raised in recent discussion as this book of 
Professor Radhakrishnan, of the University of Mysore. 

The title actually employed does not hit off the central effort of 
the book, and may be less than fortunate. “It is my opinion,” says 
the author, “that systems which play the game of philosophy squarely 
and fairly, with freedom from presuppositions and religious neutrality, 
naturally end in absolute idealism; and if they lead to other conclusions 
we may always suspect that the game has not been played according 
to the rules. The current pluralistic systems are the outcome of the 
interference of religious prejudice with the genuine spirit of specula- 
tion. In this volume an examination of contemporary philosophy is 
undertaken, with a view of showing how its deviations from the ‘high 
road’ of absolutism are all due to ‘the reign of religion in philosophy’”’ 
(p. vii). But this charge, however warranted in the cases of James 
and Schiller, for instances, seems hardly applicable to such cases as 
those of Professor Dewey and Bertrand Russell. Further, the title 
may suggest that in the author’s opinion religious demands are more 
or less spurious, and that a sound idealism will not meet them. But 
this is precisely the reverse of his fundamental conviction. Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s book is pervaded by a profound and active religious 
interest. What he is opposing is only the get-rich-quick type of 
religious philosophy, which proposes to meet at once the superficial 
demands of the pious, even at the cost of outraging the requirements 


of rational science and logical analysis. ‘This book attempts to 
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show that of the two live philosophies of the present day, pluralistic 
theism and monistic idealism, the latter is more reasonable as affording 
to the spiritual being of man full satisfaction, moral as well as intellec- 
tual"’ (p. vii). He is frank to recognize that much of the content of 
popular religion and theology cannot be endorsed as absolutely true 
by the idealist; accordingly, he makes no more effort than does 
Professor Bosanquet to compete with the philosophies of sentiment 
in gaining popular approbation. “But, in our opinion, the greatest 
mistake of the new spirit is its conception of the Absolute as Anti- 
Christ. The kind of absolutism which comes in for severe rebuke and 
condemnation at the hands of our pluralistic critics is a fiction of their 
own imagination and not a theory held by any of its recognized 
exponents” (p. 407). In manifold passages, then, and much more 
than is the wont of Professor Bosanquet, he brings out the way in 
which religious idealism finds itself taken up, and, as he judges, fully 
satisfied, in the absolutist rendering of idealism. 

The book is exceptionally well written. The style is clear, vigorous, 
and of absorbing interest. Practically every sentence counts. The 
author thoroughly understands himself and his opponents, and his 
criticism, while usually fair, is pungent and incisive. Certainly the 
reader of idealistic tendencies will feel that here at last is a champion 
of notable power, and that his analysis of opposing views constitutes 
what Horace Greeley used to denominate “ mighty good reading.” 

The plan of the book involves a forty-page analysis of Leibniz, 
with the aim of driving him into monism. This has often been done, 
but perhaps never more successfully than here. Then fifty-five 
pages are given to a similar treatment of the modern Leibniz, Professor 
Ward. Twochapters, over seventy pages, are then assigned to Bergson, 
and I know of no other discussion which within so brief a compass 
achieves so much both in exposition and in blasting criticism. It 
should assuredly be used largely as reference reading for our students 
of Bergsonism. Pragmatism then gets thirty pages, the “ Pluralistic 
Universe"’ fifty, Eucken thirty, and Bertrand Russell forty. Schiller 
appears again in a fifteen page discussion devoted largely to the 
Riddles of the Sphinx; the remainder of the chapter dealing with Pro- 
fessor Howison, Balfour, and Rashdall, all under the heading of 
“Personal Idealism.’ Schiller, Rashdall, and Russell, it is explained, 
read the proofs for the pages dealing with their respective views. 
The concluding chapter of forty pages offers “Suggestions of an Ap- 
proach to Reality Based on the Upanishads.’’ Using the Taittiriya 
Upanishad as its theme, it develops by the exegesis of its text all the 
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essential positions of absolute idealism. This offers a very clear and 
available reference on the relation of the philosophy of the Upanishads 
to western idealism. 

We may notice the author's position on certain matters that have 
figured largely in recent debate about absolutism. Defending the 
autonomy of reason, he holds that “true philosophy has to fight now 
against the wave of romanticism as it fought in the middle of the 
nineteenth century against the wave of empiricism” (p. 49). But 
this does not imply a narrow and abstract intellectualism, for “the 
‘thought’ of the absolutist is not exclusive of action. The ‘know- 
ledge’ of the idealist systems is not mere cognitive comprehension, 
but force of mind which drives man to move in the direction of spiritual 
reality” (p. 305). “If individuality and law are considered incon- 
sistent, there must follow the unintelligibility of the individual. 
But an individual is intelligible and therefore subject to laws"’ (p. 122). 

On the matter of freedom, while often seeming to concede that 
idealism does not accord with religious motives, he occasionally 
closes with the issue and gives a quite different impression. ‘The 
prejudice against absolutism that it is incompatible with the inde- 
pendence of the Many is unfounded. If the individual can be free, 
it is only in an absolutistic system. It is true that the Absolute 
alone is free, but the individual is an expression of the Absolute” 
(p. 143). “Ward's difficulty is purely imaginary. Because there is 
an absolute spirit it does not follow that everything is determined. 
The Absolute spirit works in man. It gives him the spiritual ideals 
of truth, beauty, and goodness, and the ideals can work themselves 
out freely and fully. There is no restriction of freedom on the absolu- 
tistic hypothesis’ (p. 135). “‘Absolutism does not construct the 
universe after a dead pattern, but only tells us that if we dispassion- 
ately examine the march of events or the course of the world we find a 
particular tendency at work. If we accept this one central basis we 
secure freedom; if we surrender it we make chaos and caprice our gods. 
The law of the whole is the law of freedom. Free conduct is conduct 
determined by an ideal, and congruous with the logic of human 
nature’ (p. 291). 

Professor Radhakrishnan seems to have a Hindu’s distaste for 
theism and personalism, which he can hardly bring himself to interpret 
in other terms than those of limitation. ‘“‘Our conclusion is that the 
difficulties of pluralism which Ward tries to meet by the theistic 
conception are not met so long as he keeps to the idea of God as the 
personal Creator. But when he succeeds in meeting them by making 
God the all-comprehensive spirit, his pluralism and theism have 
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vanished” (p. 147). Many other passages contain the same sugges- 
tion concerning the theistic God and personality. ‘Surely this 
[Ward’s Worldground] is not the limited, finite, personal godhead 
which theism cares for, but the Absolute spirit which is the all-em- 
bracing whole” (p. 139). But this attitude, after all, does not repre- 
sent his complete thought. ‘We are willing to accord personality to 
God, if by personality is not meant something limited and finite. 
We agree with Schiller when he says: ‘There is no objection to the 
use of terms like suprapersonal or ultrapersonal, if we mean by them 
something including and transcending rather than excluding per- 
sonality. For, doubtless, the personality of God would transcend 
that of man as that of the highest man transcends that of the atom’”’ 
(p. 382). 

Further, while the author frequently contrasts theism with pan- 
theism to the disadvantage of the former, he is not in strictness a 
pantheist. “It is wrong to think that the difference between Ward's 
philosophy and absolutism is that, according to him, God is both 
immanent and transcendent, while according to the absolutists God 
is only immanent in the universe. Absolutism is here confused with 
atheistic pantheism, which holds that God is the world and the world 
is God. But absolutism does not identify God and the world. Ward 
neatly sums up the absolutist position when he says, ‘God is trans- 
cendent to it, for it is not God but his utterance and manifestation; 
yet because it is his utterance and manifestation and because he ever 
(p. 140). 

Not long ago, in an article contributed to the Creighton volume, 
the present reviewer urged that Hegelianism could not be identified 
in principle with the orthodox Vedantism of Sankara, although it 
might be with the theistic teaching of Ramanuga. This volume is so 
strongly Vedantist, and so critical towards theism, that it might at 
first seem a negative instance. A little closer study shows, however, 
that whatever the type of the author’s Vedantism, it is at any rate 
not that of Sankara. Dozens of passages argue for a concrete monism, 
for difference in identity, and for a relative reality in the world of 
appearance. The characteristic doctrines of the Advaita are thus 
repeatedly traversed. ‘“‘ Modern absolutists do not dismiss the world 
of reality as unreal or illusory. It is wrong to assume that they 
cancel the existence of the Many for the sake of the One” (p. 48). 


so 


sustains it, he is immanent in it; it is his continuous creation 


“Leibniz has pointed out the central fallacy of abstract philosophies, 
monistic or pluralistic. The static self-identity of Spinoza is as 


mischievous as the plurality of self-identities of Leibniz’’ (p. 90). 
“This way of getting over the pressing problems of philosophy [Berg- 
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son's] is strongly reminiscent of the monistic school of Indian Vedanta, 
in which all the puzzling problems of the relation of Absolute to Maya 
are traced to a confusion between the noumenal and the phenomenal 
conceptions of reality. But the noumenal and the phenomenal 
cannot be held apart”’ (p. 162). And likewise the summing up of the 
essential spirit of the Vedanta, on page 445, is conceived in terms of a 
concrete or theistic interpretation which owes most to Ramanuga, 
and is simply not true if referred to the orthodox Sankara doctrine. 
“The Vedantic Absolute is not the abstraction of an ére supréme which 
deletes all differences but is a spirit that transcends and at the same 
time embraces all living things’’ (p. 445). This is true, however, of 
the theistic but not of the pantheistic form of the tradition. 

The main criticism that arises against the argument of this volume, 
then, is that the elements of a speculative theism which are inevitably 
involved in this position are not developed, but rather are quietly 
suppressed. It seems evident that the lines of suggestion which the 
thinkers of the early Church organized into the doctrine of the Logos 
are really relevant here. ‘‘We come across similar conceptions in the 
Hebrew doctrine of Wisdom, the Greek doctrine of the Logos, and 
the Christian doctrine of the Son”’ (p. 444). But if the determinate 
aspects of the ideal are truly founded in the depths of the real, as the 
Christian doctrine of the Son implies, and as the argument of this 
volume also implies, then the definition of the character of the ideal 
becomes logical and important. The argument that the Logos is not 
absolute does not deny that it reveals a vital and significant character 
of the real. The author urges that all Hindu systems of philosophy 
posit similar principles. ‘‘In the Vedanta it is Iswara and Maya; in 
Vaishnavism it is Krishna and Radha” (p. 444). It would seem like 
carrying coals to Newcastle to urge upon a writer bearing the name of 
Radhakrishnan that the main need of his book is a more adequate . 
appreciation of the expression of God’s nature in the order of human . 
experience, such as the Christian Logos theology provides. Is it 
possible that the “reign of religion’’ in the vicinity of Mysore sub- 
consciously induces a thinker to warp his thought unduly away from 
the Christian and towards the Vedantic speculation? 

I am associating this book with Aliotta’s Idealistic Reaction Against 
Science, as coérdinate texts for an advanced class in metaphysics, 
dealing with the spirit of romanticism in contemporary thought. 
In point of clear exposition, and of strong criticism from somewhat 
contrasting viewpoints, the two in conjunction seem to me highly 
available as textbooks. E. L. HInMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte. 
Auf Grund des aufbehaltenen handschriftlichen Materials neu herausgegeben 
von GEorGE Lasson, Berlin. [Vols. 171 a, b, c, d of the Philosophische 
Bibliothek.] Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1917, 1919, 1920.—pp. 942. 

Dr. George Lasson, an indefatigable and competent Hegel scholar, who is 
the editor of the Hegel-Archiv and who is doing excellent service in editing and 
publishing new editions of Hegel’s works, here offers us a new edition of that 
philosopher's Lectures on the Philosophy of History in four small volumes. 
These are followed by a fifth volume, Hegel als Geschichtsphilosoph (pp. vi, 
180), written by Dr. Lasson, which serves as an introduction to the new 
edition, and which will be reviewed in a later issue of this journal. 

The importance of the Philosophy of History as an aid to the proper under- 
standing of the Hegelian system is well known; and Hegel’s Einleitung in die 
Philosophie der Weltgeschichte, or Die Vernunft in der Geschichte, as Hegel 
also called it, which makes up the first volume of Dr. Lasson’s edition, has 
often been recommended as the best approach to the great philosopher's 
way of thinking. What makes the new edition valuable is the fact that Dr. 
Lasson has made use of a hitherto neglected manuscript of the Einleitung in 
Hegel’s own hand, and of a number of rather full and seemingly faithful 
reproductions of Hegel’s lectures by persons who attended the course in ques- 
tion. An examination of the manuscript of the Einleitung, we are told, shows 
that the Einleitung has been arbitrarily altered and mutilated by the editors 
of the Werke. We are also informed that a closer study of the copies of the 
lectures written by hearers reveals that these notes contain extensive sections 
of which nothing is to be found in the printed Werke, and that the parts of 
these hearers’ notes, for which parallels are found in the former edition, are 
very often superior to these in the spontaneity of the Hegelian speech and in 
exact philosophical formulation. It is for these reasons that Dr. Lasson 
believes that his edition of the Einleitung will be recognized as the most satis- 
factory approach to Hegel’s thinking. He regards the Einleitung in its 
present form as a new book, as a book that brings the true and whole Hegel 
back to life. He is likewise of the opinion that the Hegelian diction has been 
retained in a fresher and more spontaneous form in the lecture-notes of the 
other parts of the Philosophy of History (which he has incorporated in his 
edition) than in the printed edition of the Werke. 

Dr. Lasson regards it as astonishing that the former editors simply ignored 
so much and such important material as is to be found in the one note-book 
which has been used by them; and he is at a loss to understand why the wording 
was changed to suit their taste, even where it seems to be a faithful reproduc- 
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tion of what Hegel said. Gans, the editor of the Philosophy of History, as it 
appears in the Werke, Dr. Lasson declares, endeavored to make Hegel’s 
diction more elegant, and therefore unnecessarily filed down the spontaneous 
Hegelian style. Our editor has wisely refused to take such liberties: he has 
omitted nothing which he thought to be to the point. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Lasson regarded the war period as a most 
opportune time in which to republish this book. ‘“‘It is beyond doubt,” 
he says in the Preface of the volume published in 1917, “that the ‘ideas of 
1914" have their origin in Hegel’s conception of history and theory of the 
state.” And he goes on to say that “if in the present world-war an acute 
Germanization of the world takes place instead of the slow spread of the 
German spirit, if one world-power after the other, to save itself from downfall, 
must appropriate, and force upon its people, the German conception of the 
state and of the political duty of its citizens, we ought not to forget how much 
Hegel contributed to make this notion of the state the free and living possession 
of the German people, the notion which is now proving itself to be the highest 
and the truest in the terrible conflagration of the world.’ These words were 
penned while the war was in full swing and before the German debacle; and 
one can understand them as an expression of the war spirit. One can agree 
that the spirit of unity and service that burned in the hearts of men during 
the conflict is a beautiful thing, and that the world would be transformed if it 
endured in times of peace. There is much that is valuable in the Hegelian 
conception of the state, but what is true in it is not Prussian, and what is Prus- 
sian in it is not the ideal of the forward looking nations of the earth. And 
Dr. Lasson still speaks in the Prussian strain, in a voice that does not seem to 
me to be the voice of the great German idealists; the German defeat has not 
taught him anything. At the end of his volume on Hegel als Geschichts- 
philosoph, which bears the date of 1920, the pan-Germanistic spirit again 
reveals itself. He believes that the world-war has, as yet, not even run 
through its first phase. “Its end,” he declares, “will not appear until the 
people that is called by Providence to give the principle of true political 
Kultur an abiding place in the humanity of all parts of the globe, has grown 
to such physical strength and spiritual maturity that the powers which today 
still consider themselves justified in subjugating the earth with their unworthy 
(minderwertig) principles, can no longer resist it.” It is to be hoped that the 
German people will not again attempt to ram their political philosophy down 
the throat of an unwilling world, but will instead, apply what is good in it 
to the tasks of peace and show by their example that it is really worth while. 

FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Le probleme du mal. Par Emme Laspax. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. 
viii, 451. 
How is the undeniable actuality of evil to be explained so as to safeguard 
Omnipotent Goodness in the universe? To this perennial task of speculative 
theology M. Lasbax brings a firm determination to exploit science in the 
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interests of mysticism. In the volume before us the whole field of scientific 
inquiry is subjected to a vigorous critique. The questions are asked in a 
scientific manner but in a religious spirit: as the author himself reminds use 
“one begins as a philosopher, but one finishes as a theologian” (p. 446). 

The author's first judgment of value, variously expressed, is that life is a 
good; existence is better than non-existence; death is an evil. The problem of 
good and evil thus becomes for him a problem of life and death and so remains 
throughout the inquiry. Adopting the dualist formula of the Encyclopédie, 
he treats life and death as contraries. They exhibit strikingly an antagonism 
and a struggle which is universal. The disclosure of this duality and conflict 
throughout the universe is indeed a main cosmological undertaking of the 
book. The cosmic antagonism is exhibited in pathology. Whether we regard 
disease as the opposition of toxin and antitoxin or of microbe and phagocyte, 
it is a battleground of cell against cell, tissue against tissue, tendency against 
tendency, life against death. Physiology and psychology disclose the same 
duality: of germplasm and somatic plasm, of the sympathetic and the cerebro- 
spinal system, of instinct and intelligence. Nucleus and protoplasm in the 
primitive cell, acidity and alkalinity in the organic process; factors making for 
the maintenance and recovery of the primitive homogeneity of life, and 
destructive factors of heterogeneity and individualization, involving the 
contraction of the scope of existence and ultimate death. 

This destructive process and this antagonism of forces is exhibited also in 
inorganic nature. In the expansive homogeneous ether gradual solidification 
and cooling of matter set in, degradation of energy and diminution of 
existence: death again. The author is brought to the broad conclusion that 
the force of destruction and evil, in matter, is attraction. The death of matter 
he sees in its final individuation, in the atom. 

In terms of space, this process of the impoverishment of existence may be 
conceived as a progressive loss of dimensions, with the dimensionless point as 
the goal, the death of existence. The enhancement of the forces of expansive- 
ness in the universe, on the other hand, would lead to a space of infinite 
number of dimensions, boundless and free “power of supreme expansion, 
affirmation of immortality of being and of life” (p. 304). The duration of a 
being, in turn, represents the intensity of power of expansion and resistance 
against the attraction of evil. So we may— distinguish the durée-limite, the 
instant, corresponding to the atom,—from—the durée sans bornes ,immortality 
—corresponding to the infinite expansive universe (p. 321). 

Evolution is to be viewed as a process of purification, a vast struggle to 
recover the primeval perfection. This struggle necessarily involves pain and 
grief. The highest synthesis and the saving unity of existence cannot be 
grasped or attained by the intellect. They transcend intelligence. Life 
eternally good, immortality, becomes possible for us as we diminish individual- 
ity little by little through a constant effort at life-expansion: through the 
overcoming of the subject-object dualism, of egoism, of evil and hate, 
through the progressive attainment of infinite love. In this state of joy and 
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bliss the limitations of time and space are transcended, and we entertain the 
vision of that instant immense which we call eternity (p. 436). 

Has M. Lasbax met his own demands? Does his theory recognize the 
reality of evil in the world, and likewise the omnipotence and the all-goodness 
of the Divine Essence? He insists that it does, and at the close of his book 
attempts to distinguish his position from the Manichean and from that of the 
Avesta. Of the two antagonistic principles, good alone is real, an integral 
expression of life; evil is only negative, eternal hate and death, ever at war 
with love and life. But, in spite of the impoverishment of existence and its 
apperent loss of immortality which this struggle has already wrought, the 
energies of life and love are not to be set at naught. So life is being liberated 
from the fatal evil attraction, is being purified of evil: the philosophy of nature 
is to find its completion in the philosophy of liberty (p. 451). 

This forward look of hope somehow persuades the author that evil is to be 
only an episode in the story of existence. But is a story that admits the 
introduction of such episodes an entirely good story? The origin of evil in 
the universe is explained by M. Lasbax in terms of a somewhat fantastic 
cosmogony. In his contemplation of the initial paradisiacal state of perfect 
homogeneity, as well as in his vision of the millenial dawn, he lapses into the 
rhapsodic strain, which makes close pursuit of his train of ideas very difficult. 
But it seems fairly clear that he refers death and evil in the universe to the 
process of individuation. The overcoming of the fatal attraction would 
presumably involve the effacement of individuality and a return to the primeval 
homogeneous goodness. Evil and hate apparently involve individuality, 
but good and love do not. Had the author cut his encyclopedic survey of the 
sciences somewhat shorter and inquired soberly into the relation of value, 
and especially of good-evil, to personality, we might perhaps have been 
spared this view of the perfectly good undifferentiated universe. The re- 
ligious worth of this cosmic analysis and prospect it is not necessary to discuss 
here. But to refer death and evil to individuation, and the good of life to 
undifferentiated homogeneity, is to outdo Leibniz and his reduction of moral 
to metaphysical evil. It is, in terms of ethical theory, a procedure either 
meaningless or suicidal. 

RaposLav A. TSANOFF. 
THE Rice INSTITUTE, 
Houston, TEXAS. 


La Pensée de Milton. Par Dents Saurat. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.— 

PP. 365. 

Through this work Dr. Saurat, professor of English at the Lycée of Bordeaux, 
takes his place among the French scholars who have written appreciatively 
of English literature, and shows himself one of the growing number of expositors 
of Milton who believe that the poet was more than a Puritan sectary, and more 
than a mere literary man. In passages which have been conventionally com- 
mented on as obsolete seventeenth-century theology, M. Saurat finds the 
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expression of undying truths, and in the fiercest invectives against Salmasius— 
which have offended many sentimentalists—he sees the hand and heart of 
the author of Paradise Lost. Indeed, he has succeeded in one of the difficult 
tasks of the student of history, for he realizes that a great man is unlikely to 
have written without saying something permanently valuable, and that the 
task of the critic is to interpret the written word so that its significance may 
still appear. 

M. Saurat believes that Milton is representative of what is best in man 
because of his humanity (note p. 323), the depth and scope of his thought, 
his liberal mind, his noble ambitions, and his high political ideals. He agrees 
with Richard Garnett that in his spirit of liberty Milton was the Shelley of his 
day, and that if he were now living he would be roused to enthusiasm by 
the liberal and liberating movements of this age. The reason for Milton's 
attacks on the clergy is to be found not in his Puritan sectarianism, but in his 
hatred of ecclesiastical tyranny over the humen spirit, whether it were Catholic, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, or any other. Milton, himself of a passionate nature, 
realized that true freedom means the control of the passions by the reason. 
In his poetry, the falls of both Adam and Samson are results of the triumph of 
passion. But M. Saurat is far from making Milton an ascetic. On the 
contrary, he correctly insists that Milton regarded as good all the natural 
impulses of man, when properly directed; hence the reconciliation of the 
poet’s scorn for those who looked on marriage as a defilement with his hatred 
of licentiousness. This belief in the purity of the natural feelings of man 
sprang, according to the author, from Milton’s belief in the essential con- 
nection of man with God, and this in turn is related to Milton's belief—in 
opposition, we may note, to “the grave authority of Paraeus’’—that God did 
not create the world from nothing, but was himself its material cause; hence 
the matter of the world is part of the divine substance; and is itself good. 
This belief that matter is divine and produces e.g., the human form because 
of its indwelling divinity, makes the poet, in the eyes of M. Saurat (p. 147), 
a forerunner of the evolutionary scientists of the nineteenth century. It 
explains many of Milton’s beliefs, and is his most important philosophical 
tenet. 

M. Saurat could have presented his matter in smaller space, and has not 
succeeded in giving the effect of including only inevitable topics, or exactly 
delimiting his subject. Sometimes he is misled by convention, as in his 
under-valuation of Paradise Regained, and his illogical account of Milton’s 
sympathy with Satan (pp. 314ff.). He is also inclined to assume that Milton 
incorporated his personal experience directly into his writings, rather than 
used it merely as a basis. A flagrant example is his acceptance (p. 63) as a 
fact of a “supposition,” taken up without evidence by Pattison and Raleigh, 
about Milton’s relations with his first wife. Again, M. Saurat objects (p. 289) 
to the apparent contradiction of P.L. 3.383-90 (where the Son is said to have 
created the angels) and 5.603, where tle Almighty takes from the Second 


Psalm the words: 
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This day I have begot whom I declare 
My only Son. 

This is explained in De Doctrina Christiana (Bohn ed., pp. 8off.), where we 
learn that the Psalm refers not to the original creation of the Son, but to his 
exaltation. 

But in general M. Saurat’s book is founded on careful, independent, and 
thoughtful reading, and the author’s observations are sound as well as stimula- 
ting. It takes rank as one of the best studies of Milton, and leaves the reader 
with a strong feeling that Milton was a thinker able to inspire us to walk in the 
way of political and spiritual freedom. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


La Hiérarchie dans I’ Univers ches Spinoza. Par Emme Laspax. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1919.—pp. 357. 

In this impressive volume on the philosophy of Spinoza we have witness of 
the fact that the great systems of philosophy do not lose their power to interest 
philosophical students with the passage of time. For this work is no mere 
antiquarian research, although the author tells us that in its preparation he 
made use of a large proportion of the eight hundred volumes referred to in 
Huan’s exhaustive bibliography (Le Dieu de Spinoza, 1913). There is abun- 
dant and exact use of the text of Spinoza itself, but the author deliberately 
refrains from explicit reference to commentaries. Sceptical of the fruitfulness 
of a second-hand interpretation such as the German scholars have often given, 
he has chosen to look afresh at Spinozism itself and to deal with it as a living 
thing. M. Lasbax likens his method to that of the naturalist Cuvier: he 
would reconstruct the organism by study of the parts left to us, in relation to 
the conditions under which they arose. Little by little he would sketch in 
Spinoza’s doctrines, like organs in an embryo, and indicate the principal 
articulations of the whole system. 

In general there are two influences, according to the author, which determine 
the character of Spinoza’s metaphysical system: one is the Neo-Platonic tra- 
dition of an ineffable ‘One’ which expresses itself in a succession of powers or 
abstract metaphysical entities beginning with Intelligence or the Logos and 
finally reaching matter at the outmost limit. The other is the contemporary 
influence of Cartesianism, which tended to substitute a parallelism for a 
hierarchy, and to raise ‘matter’ in the form of an attribute of God to a place 
codrdinate with ‘thought.’ M. Lasbax discerns a conflict throughout Spin- 
oza's writings between these two tendencies, and it is this difficulty in fixing 
the place of extension which, to his mind, gives the original and singular 
quality to Spinoza’s system (p. 34). Spinoza oscillates between a view of 
matter as opposed to God and as coéternal with him and absorbed into his 
infinite essence. 

One of the interesting and striking positions maintained in the book is that 
the mysterious unnamed attributes can be identified as an infinity of powers 
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which engender living souls (animos animasque, p. 181). Between thought 
and extension there are passion and life,—elements which the mathematically- 
minded Descartes tended to minimize, but which Jewish and Neo-Platonic 
influence would tend to make important. M. Lasbax finds evidence for his 
interpretation particularly in the Theologico-Political Tractate: it teaches that 
in addition to the “logical Attributes’’ of Thought and Extension which are 
apprehended by the reflective intelligence, there are also attributes accessible 
to the heart, and that these are the source of moral as distinguished from mathe- 
matical certitude, the spring of the wisdom and righteousness of the prophets, 
and the explanation of the truth of Scripture (pp. 218 ff.). 

It sometimes seems as if this ardent student of Spinoza had read definiteness 
and coherence into Spinoza’s thought that never really existed in the mind of 
Spinoza. One wonders whether the analogy of embryology which the author 
adopts and keeps throughout the book—an analogy which promises so well 
in its emphasis on the quality of life in a philosophical system—does not after 
all keep the interpretation a little closer to biology than is most desirable. 
That is to say, the organs of a body, however philosophically regarded in their 
relations and development, can only shadow forth the nature of ideas in the 
mind,—not adequately characterize them. The facts of nature are more 
tangible, more susceptible of exact analysis than the facts of mind; and the 
method of the naturalist carried over into the field of philosophy easily results, 
I think, in a little too much dogmatism in regard to details. This criticism 
applies, however, in only a slight degree to the valuable work of M. Lasbax; 
his interpretations are always suggestive and surprisingly well-supported. 
The book marks a distinct addition to the already important contribution of 


recent French philosophy to the literature of Spinozism. 
KATHERINE E. GILBERT. 


La Raison et la Vue. Par FRANK GRANDJEAN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.— 


PP. 374- 

This work, by a professor of philosophy at the University of Geneva, 
undertakes a psychological examination of the origin and nature of reason. 
By an examination of the functions of this faculty and of the fundamental 
concepts and principles that are its products, the author seeks to show that 
there is an astonishing resemblance between reason and vision, and that the 
intellectual faculty proceeds in the same general manner as this faculty 
of sense. He is thus led to find the origin of reason in sensation, and among 
the different sensations it is particularly those of vision that contribute most 
to form and determine its procedure. Indeed, it may be said that reason is 
nothing more than the prolongation and spiritualization of vision, although it 
has also the power of carrying on the development from within itself. 

The fundamental concepts of reason, the author finds, are those of resem- 
blance and immobility, and these are just the aspects of reality that vision 
seizes and emphasizes. The main work of reason is classification, and this 
with its complementary process of definition results in a vicious circle, a 
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double movement which returns to the same point from which it set out. 
But M. Grandjean points out that the original vital instinct has also given rise 
to two other faculties of knowledge, viz., intuition, and intelligence. Intuition 
is the faculty of immediate knowledge, while intelligence is practical in character 
and concerns itself largely with the processes of industry. As distinguished 
from the latter, to which it is nearly related, reason is a part of this reflective 
faculty that has, so to speak, become hypnotized by the influence of vision, 
and so become a knowledge of principles and rules, a sort of canonical and 
artistic faculty (p. 364). It is true that the author goes on to point out that 
these are not separate and distinct departments of knowledge but all three 
are functions of the one mind. Indeed, the conclusion which he emphasizes is 
the need of collaboration between the three faculties just mentioned in order 
that true and objective knowledge may be obtained. Nevertheless the 
reader cannot but feel that no real unity has been attained and not even an 
indication given of the basis upon which codperation is to take place. One 
may agree with many of the author’s conclusions while recognizing that his 
theory of reason is simply that of ratsonnement, of calculation and abstraction, 
and therefore naturally cannot be made to yield any vital connection with 
reality. But the book contains much that is valuable and interesting and is 
heartily to be commended as a book worth reading. The author proposes to 
publish another volume at an early date dealing in detail with the nature of 
intuition. 


J. E. Cc. 


The following books also have been received: 

Reconstruction in Philosophy. By Joun Dewey. New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., 1920.—pp. 224. 

Lectures on Modern Idealism. By Jostan Royce. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1919.—pp. 266. 

Spiritual Pluralism and Recent Philosophy. By C. A. RicHarDson. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1919.—pp. 336. 

The Theory of the Imaginary in Geometry. By J. L.S. Hatron. Cambridge 
University Press, 1920,—pp. 216. 

A Critical History of Greek Philosophy. By W. T. Stace. London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1920.—pp. 386. 

Activism. By Henry Lane Eno. Princeton University Press, 1920.—pp. 208. 

Three Types of Logical Theory. By Hotty Esti. CUNNINGHAM. University 
of Oklahoma Bulletin, No. 198.—pp. 80. 

The Meaniug of the Terms: ‘ Existence’ and‘ Reality.’ A Dissertation. By 
ALVIN THALHEIMER. Princeton University Press, 1920.—pp. 116. 

Pessimism. By Benjamin F. Lacy. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
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Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age. By Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 


New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920.—pp. xiv, 452. 

Space, Time, and Deity. By S. ALEXANDER. The Gifford Lectures at 
Glasgow, 1916-18. 2 vols. London, The Macmillan Co., 1920.—pp. 
348, 438. 

Saggio di Una Concezione Idealistica della Storia. 
Firenze, Vallecchi, 1920.—pp. 448. 

Psychologie du Raisonnement. Par EUGENIO RIGNANO. 


By Mario CAsortti. 


Paris, Félix Alcan, 


1920.—pp. xii, 544. 
Die Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judenthums. 
Couen. Leipzig, Gustav Fock, 1919.—pp. vi, 630. 
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Individualitat und Individualismus. HERMAN SCHMALENBACH. Kant-Studien, 

XXIV, 4, pp. 365-388. 

Though they stand in the focus of much modern discussion, the words 
individuality and individualism are used with very indeterminate meanings, 
and their more exact definition will require comparison of their general usage 
with their abstract significance. Since Burckhardt these terms have been 
considered characteristics of the Renaissance, for although there is much that 
seems individualistic in the art of the Middle Ages, as in the heads and forms 
of the statuary, there was nevertheless no true consciousness of individuality, 
and it was in truth the Renaissance which freed the individual from the 
universalistic realism of the Middle Ages and gave rise to a conscious delight in 
individuality which was grounded precisely in the new-found sense of freedom. 
The even greater expansion of the individual in the eighteenth century in 
connection with natural rights and natural religion had its seed in the Renais- 
sance and was less conspicuous for the sense of individuality. To leave 
historical considerations for a moment, the individual is what man is, indi- 
viduality what he possesses, and individualism refers to the consciousness, 
the experience, and the judgment of the individual. As opposed to the 
quantitative significance of the other two terms, individuality appears to 
have a qualitative sense, as when we speak of a man’s individuality. Now 
in the Middle Ages we have individuality but no true individuals, and indi- 
vidualism least of all; the Renaissance brought about individualism; but it 
was not until the eighteenth century that the purely qualitative individual 
appeared, who was more than an abstract person, possessing as he did indi- 
viduality. There was some foreshadowing of this in the religious individualism 
of the Lutheran reformation, but here, during its most intensive experience, 
the solitary soul was so transformed as almost completely to lose its self-hood: 
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and the tender, open-hearted inwardness of the Lutheran character is trace- 
able to the direct reconciliation of the soul with God. Rather in Calvinism 
perhaps, which perpetuates the uniqueness and solitude of the soul, considers 
even human friendship vain, and gives no countenance to surrender to God, 
might we better seek the beginnings of individualism. But Calvinism accen- 
tuated the proof of God through election and his glorification through a 
variety of institutions: and these latter, as can be seen in the contemporary 
capitalistic system which descended from them, again fettered the individual 
in a web of relationships apart from which he would be a mere empty point 
devoid of individualizing qualities. Through several channels the eighteenth 
century individualism can be traced back to Calvinism, although, as when we 
speak of so many souls in a city, the religious origin was largely forgotten; 
but with the Cartesian emphasis upon the inner experience, with the episte- 
mology of Locke, and with the metaphysics of Berkeley and Leibniz, there had 
arisen a quantitative individualism, which, superseding the passionate self- 
consciousness of the Renaissance, produced a clearer conception of distinct 
and isolated individuality freed from all physical and psychical dependence, 
until with the age of Goethe we have a more contemplative or reflective 
individualism, conscious of more or less successful effort toward the goal of 
its attainment. This goal is now no longer, as with Calvinism, a merely 
numerical naked personality, but qualitative, which was understood neither 
by the Renaissance nor the eighteenth century. The objective actualization 
and the rights of the genuine individual now become the principal object of 
consideration, as opposed to his mere opposition to society, his rescue from 
the social bonds. The early romantic period, as typified by Goethe’s Gétz, 
individualistic in purpose rather than in fact, wars against society rather for 
the realization of the values of individuality than for its existence. With 
this there went a new appreciation of the historical aspect of politics and art 
unlike that of the Renaissance, which had conceived antiquity as a contem- 
porary model; and more particularly the later romanticism, in which the ele- 
ment of contemplation to some extent replaced that of striving, exhibits a 
sympathetic appreciation of the uniqueness of historical characters in their true 
perspective, as opposed to a mere observation of their achievements. Now 
individuality may mean either that which renders the individual unique and 
peculiar as distinct from others, or, independent of all outer influences, may 
refer to the form and structure of his nature and its inner laws. In the former 
conception individuality is as it were the variable clothing or outward expres- 
sion of individuality in its second more profound sense. History bears out 
this distinction. The Middle Ages exhibit no consciousness of it, but in the 
Renaissance the contrast between the Florentine world of the Quattrocento— 
so wonderfully bunt—and the Cinquecento works of Raphael and Bartolommeo 
with their independent self-sufficiency, illustrates the two senses of individual- 
ity, which may be similarly traced in Dutch and German art. More generally, 
the Southern or Italian genius may be contrasted with the Northern in the 
same respect, although the complementary and mutual dependence of the 
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two is also evident. Not until the age of Rembrandt are the two senses 
combined, while only with the age of Goethe, especially in his classical period, 
in his friendship and correspondence with Schiller, and in the second Faust, 
do we find the complete unity of individual distinctions with their true root in 
the genuine quality of the person, “a being’’ as Goethe says, “ which is itself 
the ultimate cause of its condition and can modify itself in accordance with 
principles which it finds in itself." And as it is to great geniuses that we owe 
new views of life, so it may be that our individualism is still that of the period 
of Goethe. The individual as distinct from others in quality and setting, as 
attempting the peculiar and unique, has given place to the true personality 
upon which alone should individualism be founded. Many tokens point to 
a new adjustment of this individual with the whole, and, as hitherto, the next 


step may be taken by the German mind. 
R. B. CooKe. 


The Ethical Value of Individuality. James Linpsay. Int. J. E., XXX, 4, 

PP. 423-449. 

Ethical individuality is characterized by uniqueness. The individual is 
self-determined and not determined by society. He is not a product of society 
but transcends it. True, he develops through social contacts, yet he remains 
unique. He must not, however, be identified with his logical functioning, for 
he is a living unity—the logical functioning being only one aspect of the 
ethical individual. Though the individual is unique, he is not atomic, inde- 
pendent of the race. Nevertheless, the state must not infringe on individual 
freedom, for liberty is an essential characteristic of individuality; its impairment 
reduces man from person to thing. Furthermore, society, if it does not allow 
the free development of individuals, will cause the whole to fail in attaining its 
end. The state exists, not to suppress the individual, but to harmonize 
individual goods with the good of the whole. Clearly the doctrine that the 
individual has no interests distinct from those of the state is pernicious, for it 
implies state absolutism. The individual is primarily responsible to God 
and not to the state. The state must allow the individual to be unique. Not 
only is the individual unique but he develops. He realizes himself through 
society, for he is a member of the objective order. Hence there must be 
ethical achievement. It was Kant’s service to show that the ethical value of 
the individual lies in the quality of his will. Each ethical individual is shaped 
by the ideal of duty he posits for himself. In this teleological determination, 
the intellect plays a part, thus establishing the fact that the ethical individual 
is more than a ‘nature-product.’ His ethical ideal has its source in his own 
essence; yet it isalso social, for he is social. The ethical individual recognizes 
himself as a member of one vast ethical system and so yields his contribution 
to the moral wealth of the whole. His true end is the perfecting of self and 
others. This realization of oneself for others is gradual, for the determination 
of the end is a progressive determination. The conclusion is that ethical 
individuality is characterized both by uniqueness and by the tendency to 
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development—a development in which the individual seeks to realize himself 


through service to the social whole. 
MARjoRIE S. HARRIS. 


The Fundamental Issue Between Nationalism and Internationalism. GEORGE 

V. Kracut. Int. J. E., XXX, 3, pp. 241-266. 

The world, emerging from the shadow of the late war, has formally adopted 
the general goal of internationalism, a society where many diverse races 
are organized for mutual development by peaceful methods. The means 
suggested for the realization of this end are as various and confusing as ever. 
The antagonism between nationalism and internationalism is more basal 
than many modern analysts have dreamed. Writers like Mr. Usher advocate 
the conversion of human personalities into altruistic formulae. The author of 
“The Great Illusion” relies upon the imperative will of civilized nations to 
end all war when they understand that it is economically unprofitable for all 
parties. The nationalist opposes the latter argument, specifically, by con- 
tending (1) that the nation, not the individual, is the final unit, and (2) that 
racial instinct, which accords pre-eminent consideration to the future as 
against the specious present, is wholly justified by historical fact. There 
are no impassable barriers in modern life to racial expansion. Before this 
fact the economic argument is silenced. Racial instinct, accordingly, attempts 
to preclude even the “ peaceful penetration’’ of the more powerful racial type. 
The war advocate employs this fact in his justification of war as a deplorable 
but necessary means to the conditions of universal peace. Our present scheme 
of international relations is dominated by the fallacy that instinct is natural, 
in a sense in which reason is not, and has, therefore, an a priori presumption in 
its favor. This situation creates interracial jealousies and war, intensified by 
the fear of war. It is also the basis of so-called capitalistic values. Orthodox 
religious systems, too, thrive upon the same false logic, that the ends set up 
by racial instincts are the only ones which evolution legitimatizes, and the 
individual is, therefore, rightly subordinated to these ends. Internationalism, 
the new name for the (adapted) rationalism of Lecky and his admirers, is a 
direct attack upon all values reared by instinct. Jt is characterized by the 
assertion that (1) the concrete individual is the only legitimate social unit, 
(2) the ends of reason are superior to those of instinct, and (3) the present has 
rights to self-realization and happiness which are primary whenever opposed 
by an abstract future race. Signs of its strength appear in the fact that it 
relates vitally many seemingly isolated movements toward world peace, 


economic independence, new creeds and ethical systems, accentuation of 
aesthetic and intellectual values, a modified nationalism, and rational birth- 
control. Formerly, instinct rightly made us the unwitting servants of the 
future; modern conditions enable us to reshape our purposes, without proving 
is the guide. 

Int G. WHITCHURCH. 
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Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion. W. McDouGat.. Mind, XXIX, 

115, PP. 277-294. 

In the author’s Social Psychology the attempt is made to show that the 
native tendencies which make up the innate constitution of the human species 
are the mainsprings of all man’s activity, and that, in order to understand any 
particular form of thought or conduct, we have to show that it is prompted and 
sustained by one or more of these native tendencies. Several psychologists 
have proposed to supplement his account by recognizing other springs of 
thought and action of a different nature. Differing from McDougall, Wood- 
worth contends for supplementary ‘drives’ of two orders, resident respectively 
in native and acquired mechanisms. He believes that the extraneous funda- 
mental instincts may bring you to the door of a system of activities, but do 
not sustain you, once you are inside the system. But McDougall believes 
that the examination of motor facilities will always show that the motor habit 
contains no intrinsic ‘drive’; it determines how we shall execute our purposes, 
but does not prompt and sustain the doing. Graham Wallas would supple- 
ment McDougall’s account by setting up alongside the instincts four ‘intelli- 
gent dispositions’: curiosity, trial and error, language, and thought. Wood- 
worth and Wallas agree in rejecting the notion that the conative energy of the 
instincts suffices to sustain the more complex mental processes. Hocking in 
his Human Nature and its Remaking differs from McDougall by postulating 
certain ‘central’ or ‘necessary’ interests. He says: “In these necessary 
interests, we have the most significant but also the most obscure of original 
human tendencies. . . . The chief difficulty of reaching a clear and exhaustive 
enumeration of these tendencies . . . lies in the fact that they are not distinct 
and separable entities. They are in reality various aspects of one fundamental 
instinct or necessary interest."” McDougall believes that at bottom Professor 


Hocking exhibits impatience at the slow process of scientific analysis. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 


A New Theory of Sleep and Dreams. EvuGEN1o RIGNANO. Mind, XXIX, 115, 

Pp. 313-323. 

The phenomena of sleep and dreams have not been sufficiently considered 
in their connection. It has been thought that sleep suspends all psychical 
activity instead of merely the affective activities of the mind. The intel- 
lective side of the mind is not exhausted during the day because sensations 
and images change constantly, and thus the ‘intellective faculty’ renews and 
repairs itself as fast as it is used. But interest, attention, and volition are 
almost incessantly in action during the day and consequently these functions 
become exhausted. If sleep is characterized principally by affective ‘silence,’ 
then one of the most fundamental characteristics of dreams will be that they 
are non-affective. This property of dreams is proved by the absence of sur- 
prise, remorse, repentance in dreams, indifference in regard to events that 
should affect us deeply, and the non-existence of any real desire. The emotions 
that we experience in dreams are organic in origin, and not the result of affec- 
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tive tendencies. All the characteristics of dreams are explained by this theory 
of their non-affective character: their rapid disappearance, the continual trans- 
formation of images within them, the facility with which they are induced, 
their incoherence and illogicality. To this affective inactivity is due the 
“dissolution of the mental ties,’’ the ‘‘series of degradations of the thinking 
and reasoning faculties,” the “suspension of the highest intellectual faculties’’ 
that so many psychologists have remarked in dreams. The incoherence of 
dreams is due to the lack of a primary affective attitude of interest toward the 
object whose vicissitudes we imagine; their illogicality results from the absence 
of a secondary affective activity which controls the results which we imagine 


must be the consequence of these vicissitudes. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 


The Attack on the State. Norman Witpve. Int. J. E., XXX, 4, pp. 349-371. 
Formerly, the particular form of the state was distrusted and not the 
institution itself. The present attack represents the new social psychology 
applied to politics and law. The tendency originated with the emerging of 
groups in industrial and social life—groups treating on equal terms with govern- 
ment. It is particularly the concept of sovereignty that is attacked—espe- 
cially its exclusive possession by the state. The pluralists hold that the state 
should be shown in its ‘realistic rags.’ For example, Leon Duguit holds that 
law is not based on the will of a sovereign state but is objective and prior to 
the state. The state is merely a body of individuals, dwellers on a defined 
territory, of whom the stronger rule. The stronger, hcwever, do not enforce 
their own laws but conform to law and seek to realize, through its enforcement, 
legal right. Not only is law objective but it is also sovereign; the state is 
simply a means of enforcing law. The law, expressing the solidarity of the 
individual with his fellows, is a law of social purpose and hence an imperative 
binding on all in the state. The power of the state is, then, limited by objec- 
tive law. According to Harold J. Laski, the state is a ‘territorial society’ of 
subjects and government. State sovereignty is limited internally by natural 
rights—the fundamental opinions of an age concerning the essentials of social 
welfare—and externally by organizations in the state—each organization 
wielding the power which it alone can best exercise. He advocates this func- 
tional organization of society in which the state would be merely one group. 
The aim of Duguit in making the state only a means of executing the social 
purpose and of Laski in emphasizing its limitaitons and advocating decen- 
tralization is the justification of individual and group rights as against the 
state. But their theories are fallacious in that they identify the state with 
the government—-the machinery—and deny its living unity. The state is 
the common will to hold together regardless of differences, and sovereignty is 
its actual power. Hence laws express the common purposes of the individuals 
constituting the state and are not objective existences. The end of the state is 
not outside itself but immanent in it. Natural rights are merely necessary 
social rights and consequently do not limit the state from without. Only 
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an atomistic conception of society could regard the groups in the state as 
independent units and the state as having interests different from the interests 
of the individuals. It is the tendency to false abstraction that is at the basis 
of pluralistic difficulties. It is the seeing of the imperfections in the state that 
closes the eyes of the realists to the underlying unity. Community is, however, 
not an actual fact but an accomplishment, and the state is needed to bring 
about this integration of wills. Hence the problem is the educating, not the 


limiting, of sovereignty. 
MaryoriE W. Harris. 


Nietssche and the Aristocratic Ideal. A. K. Rocers. Int. J. E., XXX, 4, 

Pp. 450-458. 

The essence of the ethical life for Nietzsche is the ‘will to power.’ Power is 
the one thing admired. Consequently the aristocratic class is the ideal. 
But to identify the ethical ideal with the pretensions of a class is self-defeating, 
for thus is fostered conceit and snobbishness in the class so designated. More- 
over, the aristocrat acquires no democratic sympathy. Self-conscious, he 
ceases to be virtuous. Since the one thing of highest worth is power, the good 
has no content; a thing is good only as it produces power in man; evil is good in 
so far as it calls forth strife that develops power. Men are thought of as 
means for developing superman—the embodiment of power—and not as ends 
in themselves. Even if we consider the superman a future ideal, such an 
ideal is impractical, for if we must sacrifice the present generation for some 
future one, if we can not even procure welfare for our contemporaries, we can 
hope to do little for future peoples. Furthermore, the ideal of a superman in 
the future embraces all the defects of the aristocratic ideal. In short, the 
theory leads to a despising of man as he is and turns to pessimism. 

MARyjorIE S. HARRIS. 


A Note on the Relation of Psychology to Anthropology. MApDIsON BENTLEY. 

J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XVII, 13, pp. 345-349. 

Speaking of the mutual relations of anthropology and psychology, Dr. 
Hrdlitka expresses disappointment on being unable to find an acceptable 
definition of psychology. He expects, however, that psychologists will 
remedy this “indefiniteness’’ of their science and make possible its closer 
affiliation with “the science of human variation, both in man and in his 
activities.” Dr. Hrdlitka turned to “‘a series of the foremost representatives” 
of psychology for help, but found none. He neglected general treatises, and 
was unaware of the explicit definition accepted by the American Psychological 
Association that “Psychology is the science of mental phenomena.”’ The 
conclusion based upon the list of titles in the Psychological Index (1918) is 
misleading for two reasons: (1) owing to war conditions a relatively large 
number of productive psychologists were temporarily absent from the labora- 
tories and those who remained were hampered by abnormal conditions; (2) the 
Index of any year is designed for ready reference and not for the presentation 
of systems of psychology. Int G. WHITCHURCH. 
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The Evolution of Mastery. Helen Huss Parkhurst. Int. J. E., XXX, 4, 

PP. 404-422. 

Man’s evolution, including that of his progenitors, may be written in terms 
of conquests. At first the organism encroached on what was adjacent. Then 
the development of sight and hearing enabled the organism to master objects 
at a distance. Primitive man triumphed over what satisfied his instinctive 
cravings. The conquest was accomplished by the intensification of rhythmic 
reflexes, giving a vague sense of mastery. Conquests through physical means 
were followed by mental conquests, each accompanied by an emotional glow. 
Through art creation, however, this sense of dominion is best liberated. 
For art, playing upon the psycho-physical organism, engenders the emotional 
state which expresses most the will to mastery. This aesthetic emotion— 
having as a forerunner the brutal exaltation of the savage subduing his prey— 
has, as its foundation, physiological rhythms. It is, then, the intrinsic nature 
of rhythm that furnishes the sense of power; for rhythmic response, being from 
the first normally reflex, gives a conviction of power in that reflex action occurs 
so faultlessly and assuredly. Although unadulterated rhythm brings uncon- 
sciousness, it at first stimulates the pulses of triumph since it recapitulates 
past phases and prophesies future. Consequently one gains a feeling of 
anticipation and fulfilment which gives one an exalted sense of voluntary 
creation. In art rhythm is varied. In ordinary art, rhythmic form is 
mingled with unrhythmetized substance. For example, in poetry the tem- 
poral structure may be uniform but the words supply endless variation. This 
variation vitalizes art, rendering its series unpredictable and thereby enhancing 
the contemplative experience. In great art, there are asymmetries of form 
as well as of substance. Here is demonstrated the full power of the principle 
of variation. For example, the effect of changing from iambic to spondaic 
measure gives one the sense of checked but limitless power. Clearly then, 
the aesthetic experience—the highest form of the sense of mastery—is not an 
impersonal experience but a very personal one; not a losing of oneself in a 
non-ego but an enhancing of theego. The zxsthetic experience has commonly 
been otherwise interpreted because the ego has been conceived as limited to 
its bodily confines; whereas its boundaries may lie in the invisible world. 
Art, then, gives man the sense of omnipotence. 

MaryjorizE S. HARRIs. 


Rational Self-interest and the Social Adjustment. H.W. Wruicut. Int. J. E., 

XXX, 4, PP. 394-403. 

In considering the problem of social adjustment, we should take into 
account two significant theories: Dewey’s and Fite’s. According to Professor 
Dewey, natural instincts, when enlightened by intelligence, may project us 
to the ends most satisfactory for fulfilling social demands. According to 
Professor Fite, every interest is selfish. But a consciousness of self-interest 
means the consciousness of the interests of others. Moreover, consciousness 
implies the harmony of the aim of all intelligent beings so that the individual 
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identifies his interests with those of others. Neither admits, however, the 
need of self-sacrifice in social adjustment. The first theory implies that 
instincts need adjustment; the second, that true knowledge will reveal the 
identity of human interests. True, man does evolve as a natural being along 
social lines and as a self conscious being subject to the domain of universal 
meaning. Yet there are two tendencies, the inter-play of which explains social 
obligation as related to self-interest : the individualizing and the universalizing. 
When these two clash, a need for self-sacrifice arises; for social interests are 
more unreal than private interests and man has been taught by experience the 
good obtainable only from the pursuit of private ends, hence has no knowledge 
of that obtained from seeking others’ good. Moreover, in the further pursuit 
of codperative achievement, one can not predict the greater satisfaction obtain- 
ing. Consequently, the individual must ‘die to live.’ 
MARJORIE S. HARRIs. 








NOTES 


A remarkable collection of early editions of philosophical books recently 
formed by the Division of Philosophy at Harvard has been put on exhibition 
in the Treasure Room of the Widener Library. The collection consists partly 
of books which already belong to the College Library or to the Robbins Library 
of Philosophy, but mainly of a very valuable gift of first editions, manuscripts, 
and autographed letters, which has recently been presented by Professor 
George Herbert Palmer. In the collection are to be seen lecture notes by 
Fichte, in his own hand; a letter of Descartes, written in December, 1647, 
reporting his correspondence with Pascal and saying that he had suggested 
carrying a barometer to a great height in order to test the weight of the 
atmosphere; and several manuscripts of John Stuart Mill. The Mill manu- 
scripts include a review of Grote’s Aristotle and portions of his Inaugural 
Address at St. Andrews, of his speech on the Enlargement of the Franchise, 
and several unpublished notes. They illustrate his elaborate methods of 
work, showing corrections and changes in nearly every sentence and often 
differing widely from the final printed form. Leibnitz’s first book is on exhi- 
bition, with an autograph letter addressed to a friend, M. Schmidt, dated 
Hanover, 7 April, 1702. He closes by saying, “This minute the King of 
Prussia has arrived and I must go to the lecture hall.”” The manuscript of 
William James’s Will to Believe is in the collection. The list of first editions 
on exhibition is very long. It includes Mill On Liberty, Kant's Critik, Emer- 
son’s Nature, part of Spencer’s First Principles, Bishop Berkeley’s New Theory 
of Vision, Hobbes’s Leviathan, and various works of Locke, Huss, Pascal, etc. 

This collection is the beginning of a large collection which the Division of 
Philosophy hopes to build up covering many divisions of its field, so that scholars 
may be assured of a place in this country where they can find original editions 
of the chief writers on philosophy systematically gathered. The contributions 
to the collection already made have come from a large number of sources. 
The hope is expressed at Harvard that such giving may continue and that 
friends of Harvard and philosophy, seeing the beginning already made, may 
be prompted to contribute from time to time precious volumes of a similar 
sort from their own libraries. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

THE JouRNAL OF PHILOsopHYy, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
XVII, 18: Ralph S. Lillie, The Place of Life in Nature; L. E. Hicks, Shall We 
Exclude Elementary Judgments from Logic? 

XVII, 19: Sterling P. Lamprecht, Ends and Means in Ethical Theory: 
A. W. Moore, Some Lingering Misconceptions of Instrumentalism; Ray H. 
Dotterer, The Distribution of the Predicate. 
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XVII, 20: Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Modern Idealism; Theodore De 
Laguna, The Lesser Hippias. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXIV, 3: Ernest D. Burton, 
Recent Tendencies in the Northern Baptist Churches; Martin Rade, The 
Present Situation of Christianity in Germany; Harry Thomas Stock, Christian 
Missions Among the American Indians; William Muss-Arnolt, The Scottish 
Service Book of 1637; A. S. Woodburne, The Description of Religion; H. E. 
Brunner, The New Religious Movement in Switzerland; Henry J. Cadbury, 
Luke—Translater or Author? 


THE JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.ocy, III, 3: Floyd H. Allport, 
The Influence of the Group upon Association and Thought; Karl M. Dallen- 
bach, Attributive vs. Cognitive Clearness; Herbert A. Toops and Rudolf 
Pininer, Curves of Growth of Intelligence. 


REVUE DE PHILosopHig, XX, 3: R. Kremer, Les nouvelles théories de la 
conscience chez les Réalistes Américains; H. Dehove, L’évidence et la véracité 
divine chez Descartes; A. Gemelli. La philosophie contemporaine en Italie; 
P. Vignon, Pour la philosophie des Etres naturels. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, IX, 3: Ch.-V. 
Héris, Philosophie et Science; R. Garrigou-Lagrange, L’Apologétique et la 
Théologie fondamentale; P. Synave, L’homme de Néanderthal dans l'ile de 
Malte? 

REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, 86: Jean Halleux, La lecon des 
événements; Paul Mansion, De la supréme importance des Mathématiques 
en Cosmologie. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XLV, 9, 10: Revault D’Allonnes, Le mécanisme de 
la pensée, les schémes mentaux; A. Leclére, Contribution a l'étude des régres- 
sions psychiques; S. Jankelevitch, L’hérédité des caractéres acquis, dans ses 


rapports avec le probléme du progrés. 





Cornell Studies in Philosophy 


Under the above title a series of monograph studies will be pub- 
lished from time to time as representative of the work done in the 
philosophical departments of Cornell University. These mono- 
gtaphs will be issued under the general editorial supervision of the 
professors of these departments, and will be composed of certain 
theses which have been accepted for the Doctor’s degree at 
Cornell University, and in some cases of more prolonged studies 
which have been carried on by graduates of the Sage School of 
Philosophy. 








The following numbers have already been issued ;— 


No. 1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowledge. By 
Epwin Proctor Rosins.—pp. vii, 108. 75 cents net. 

No. 2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. By HERVEY 
Dewitt Griswo_Lp, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. viii, 89. 75 
cents net. 

No. 3. The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By Gracs 
Neat Dotson, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. 110. [Out of print.] 

No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. By VIDA 
F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D.—pp. iv, 1o1. Price 75 
cents net. 

No. 5. Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By NATHAN 
E. TruMAN, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. v, 93. 75 cents net. 

No. 6, The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi. By ALEXANDER W. 
CRAWFORD, A.M., Ph.D.—pp. iii, 90. 75 cents net. 

No. 7. The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy. 
By ELLen Butss Tavsot, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. iv, 140. 
$1.00 net. 

No. 8. Thought and Reality in Hegel’s System. By Gusta- 
vus Watts CUNNINGHAM, A.M., Ph.D.—pp. vi, 151. 

{Out of print.] 

No. 9. Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant’s Theory of Ex- 
perience. By Rapostav A. Tsanorr, A.B., Ph.D. 
—pp. xiii, 77. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 10. The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy of 
Thomas Hill Green. By Harvey Gates Town- 
SEND, A.B., Ph.D.—pp. vi, 91. 75 cents net. 

No. 11. John Dewey’s Logical Theory. By DELTON THOomas 
Howarp, A.M., Ph.D.,—pp. vi, 135. $1.00 net. 

No. 12. Some Modern Conceptions of Natural Law. By 
Marie T. Coriins, A.M., Pao.D.—vi, 103. $1.00, 
net. 
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and Values of the Moral Life 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


WHAT SHOULD I BELIEVE? 
An — —! into the 2 eee Grounds and Value of the Faiths of Science, Society, 


Morals 
p mcy a $1. 30. net. 
WHAT MAY I HOPE? 
An lI into the Sources and Reasonablieness of the Hopes of Humanity, 
a y the Social and Religious 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


THE SECRET OF PERSONALITY 
The Problem of Man’s Personal Life As Viewed in the Light of an Hypothesis of 


Man’s Religious Life 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 nef, 





Longmans, Green and Co. New York 
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